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ABSTRACT 



The role of -the department chair as the 
between faculty 'and administration is considered, along 
selection, orientation, socialization, and 
Attention is directed to constraints under 



interface ' 
with the 
evaluation of the chair, 
which chairs work that are 



beyond their control and the way that the resulting conflict, 
overload, and ambiguity im^de effective performance. The academic 
model, which assumes that authority is based on function or expertise 
rather than formal position, may conflict with the . 
administrative-managerial models. Institutional and disciplinary ^ 
influences on departmental, administration, and the effects of 
unionism are also considered, along with specific approaches to 

the position of chair more attractive. Four major conclusions 
follows: (1) role conflict may be reduced substantially by 
improving institutional .management ; (2) education, training, and 
administrative development is a central need of chairs and their key 
associates; (3) making the chair's role meaningful requires taking 
into account career orientations and disciplines, which may require 
changes in recruitment and selection policies; and (4) new resources 
may be required to make the role of the chair manageable. Appended 
materials include a list of films, simulations, and case studies. 
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Foreword 



Part of the uniqiiLMicss ol the academic governance structure of a higher 
- * education institution is that the power Jor decision rnaking lies at the 
feottofn rather than' at the top; that is. with the faculty rather than the 
chief academic officer. The faculty, either formally or through practice, 
makes decisions on curriculum structure, program offerings, hiring, pro- 
motion, and tenure, and therefore, good leadership is imperative. This 
leadership is assigned to the program or department chair However, of 
' all the admmistrative positions in a college this one has the most role 
conflict and ambiguity. 

The role conflict of the chair stems from how chair appointments are 
made and the resulting questions of personal allegiance versus responsi- 
bility for carrying out the decisions of the administr?ition. Most chairs 
come from the ranks of the faculiy . see themselves as teachers and scholars, 
and view their chairship as temporary, intending either to return Ip the 
facul ty^or move on to a.higher administrative position . Most chairs achieve 
their position through election[sby departmental colleagues rather than by 
administrative appointment; reelection, if sanctioned by institutional rule, 
is still dependent upon peer vote. As a consequence, department chairs 
more often see themselves as part of the faculty anstead of the adminis- 
tration, and tend to represent their colleagues' wishes and best interests. 
It is no wonder that chairs have been described not as administrators but 
as "first among equals." 

■From the administration's point of view, the chair is the primary ad- 
ministrator who works directly with faculty to ensure organizational ef- 
fectiveness, and who is the frontline supervisor in faculty/administration. 
. conflicts. The institution views the chair's responsibility as one of imple- 
menting the decisions of the administration. 

As external pressures force changes on the institution, the adminis- 
tration must pay more attention to the training and development of de- 
partment chairs. Especially when change affects faculty interests, there 
is a greater need for chairs to have a clear concept of their role within the 
governance structure of'jffi institution. Chairs must be given appropriate 
guidance and training, if they are (1) to have sufficient decision-making 
^powers to carry out their respon.sibilities. and (2) to return after their term 
of ofllce to their original position as an accepted member of the faculty. 

In this report, David B. Booth, associate professor in the Department 
of Sociology^and Anthropology at the University of Windsor, r^n-iews the 
roieof the department chair and the steps to be taken to make this position 
more at ! racti ve and effective. Booth's findings help give a clear perspective 
on the issues facing the department chair and the means to be u.sed in 
^ strengthening this lint between the faculty and the administration. 

Jonathan D, Fife 

Director 

Clearinghou.se on Higher Education 
The George Washington University 
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The subject 1)1 this i cpoi t is, chair s ol academic departments. The report 
places special empliasis on sources and consequences ol role conllict, ov- 
erload, and aiiibiguitv in the chair's position/As interest in administrative 
de\ elopment lor presidents and^'Ueans grows, it is natural that this interest 
should expand to include chairs as well. Yet. the chair's role is dillcrent 
because it tends to be a short-time role in a quasi-administrative lunction. 

There is controversy over the consequences ol short terms ior chairs, , 
Sotnc sav short 1crms permit lacultv to do what they want even though 
institutional interests arc damaged. Clark (lorthcoming) traces the evo- 
lution ot the practice ol electing rather than appointing chairs to a unique 
historical development that gives lacultv autonomy to monitor and de- 
velop scholarship with a minumum ol.central government control. The 
control ol departments was placed with institutional administrators rather 
than with a, central government. This produces conllict between depart-^ 
nicnts and the institution and places the chair at the center ol conllict. 
Contioversv between lacultv and administration does not necessarily sigr 
MiK a lailuie ol leadership, histcad. it may signify the eulminartoti ol a 
historical process that accentuates decentrali/ation. As the chair perlorms 
mediatmg lunctions within the institution, role eonlliet and ambiguity 
^ire normal and to be- expected. 

Chairs may be appointed lor a particular 4erm ol oHicc. However, the 
conditions losteiMng administrative dillicultv,, Mie lormali/ation and rou- 
tini/ation ol work, and the scarritv ol resources may inlluence the actual 
length ol the term more than lormal policv cloes. PlclTer and Moore (1980) 
tound this to be tr ue ori two ci:mnuses ol t lai'ge prestigious state university 
svstc,m between 195>7 and iV7» 

Though formal procedures lor eL'ction and term of ollice may have 
.-'h-ttle iiupact on the tenure of the chair, there is evidence that Irequent 
appo'inlmeiUs or elcctiojLis contr'ibute to cuiTiv;ular vitalrtv (as delined by 
the intr oduction of new courses). This vvas shown by JB Lon Helferlin in 
a 1 9^9 study of I 10 colleges and universities. Among dynamic depar tments 
■ a new chair had replaced an old one in about three-quarter s of the eases. 
Onlv about 40 percent of the other depar*tments had new chair's. 

The issues of depai'trnental development arv br'oader than questions 
r egaixling the proper ter in or the policies on election. Hach policy alter'- 
uati\ c has its shortcomings, histitutioris will be forced to make decisions 
taking into account the type of discipline, the relative inlluence ol the 
chair- with the dean, and tiie constraints oper*at'ing due to unionization. 
tTo attr-act and rvtain chair's, institutions need to ask what demands will 
be made ori the chair \ what financial incentives arv available, and what 
1 isks of pr'olessiorral obsolescence the chair takes dur'ing his or her term 
and after-wards (Zoi'n 1978). 

No matter.Avha.t policv is used to select chairs. r:ole conllict and am- 
biguitv arv common when chairs take office. This mav be the case even 
when a chair* ha"^ wor ked in a department for main year\s or* if he or she-f 
has had experience outside academe before coming to the depar'tment. A 
" studv bv A;hi Bragg (1980) rvlates socialr/ation theorv to the exper-ience > 
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ul 3^ thairs at ^VIV^svl^a^Ia State University. The study CDnfiinis expec- 
tatiDiis tbat academic perspecHives arc doruinant among chtiirs. This study/ 
and another completed at Miami University (Walt/er 1975), sho\v that 
chairs have an ambiguous mandate when they accept therr^ippointment. 
Thev accept the position lor a number ot reasons: other aVceptable can- 
didates are not available, they arO bored, or thev wish to initiate a change 
in tile academic program ol the department. Once at work, they usually , 
receive help with the technical tacets ot work rather than with the political 
and social lacets, which are ol primary importance. They cannot cxpecl" 
to receive help trom outgoing chairs. 

Orientation and development programs lor chafts need to take into 
account research on the distinctive role orientation that chajrs bring 'with 
them. These includ'e: ' . * 

• facully onciUatio}}. which focuses on helping faculty or reducing 
conflict ^ . - ' ^ . 

• t'Xtt'r}nil Dnoitutiofi, w hich focuses on graduate education and related 
external grants 

• prDi^riU)! Drit'ntatio}!, which locuses on modern i/ing degree programs 

• t)ia}uiv,i'n\C)it ()rii'ntatio}i, which lucuses on managing resources ef- 
fect ivclv 

The tvpc of role orientation chairs have influences their ^oals at the time 
0]('^ippointment, sources of stress, and the external and internal reference 
groups with whom they become involved. 

The role of chairs is also inlluenci'd by disciplinary form: the degree 
to which disciplines share common scholarly goals and agree on the means 
to achieve them. Consensus on these matters makes administrative lead- 
ership acceptable. Dissension is likely to make faculty suspicipus of the 
administration and unwilling to accept long-term appointments of chairs 
(Smart and Elton 1976). 

Research such as that, conducted by Smart and Elton ( 1 976) and Bragg 
(1980) provides a context lor initiating administrative development and 
evaluation programs tor chairs. The most successful programs use expe- 
rienced chairs to educate new chairs. One way, to achieve this objective 
is to use case histories that are written by chairs. Studies by Smelser and 
Content (198,0). Selby (1978). and Booth (1975) show how departments 
have been successful in mediating internal conllict and in developing the 
consensus necessary to recruit efficiently and in a way that considers the 
human needs of applicants. 

Successful administrative development programs usually begin with 
an iiitormal or formal needs assessment (Seagren 1978). The program may 
be organized from the office 'of the academic vice president, if it will cover 
campusw ide issues, or it may be put into operation within a single division"- 
or school by a dean. The focus of the p7*ogram may Jdc changes in insti- 
tutional management, which the chairs will request, or improvements in 
depat^'tmental administration, which will be the objective of administra- 

i I 
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lion. Topics may ijriclude how to oi^ani/c a department; how to vVork with 
tacultyon salary, promotion, and tenure decisions; and how to understand 
and prepare ^ departmental budget (Monson 1972), 

These programs often are designed so that they make only modest 
demands on the chair's time. They accomplish this by providing "brief 
reading materials, setting up short orientation meetings with experienced 
chairs, or arranging options lor extensive work with consultants and ex- 

'perienced chUirs. A seven-day administrative development program lor 
chairs has been field-tested and is novy available from the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Complementary programs in which chairs work on per- 
sonal and organizational issues haVe also been deveFoped. 

The process of designing administrative development programs re- 
quires making a number of decisions. Should chairs be brought to'gether 
with others in the same discipline or with those in unrelated disciplines? 

.Should the programs be held on or off campus? Experience suggests es- 
tablishing a balance between continuity and diversity by having group 
discussions on practical issues among chairs in similarly sized depart- 
ments. Broad policy issues are usually not of interest unless they can be 
direct I v related to the problems chairs face. 

An administrative development program creates a framework for thci 
evaluation of chairs. Methods of evaluation include a short objective ques- 
tionnaire; a system to clarify objectives among faculty, chair, and dean 
(Ehrle 197^?); and full discussion with faculty on the performance of the 

^ chair \yhen the chair is up for reappointment. A DECAD- system of eval- 
uation (Hoyt and Spangler 1979) permits chairs to set their own goals ^nd 
to learn how faculty evaluate their success in reaching these goals. 
, The chair's relationships with faculty may be constrained by tradition 
and the fact that the chair will return to faculty status at the end of his 
Or her term. Under these conditions, it may be unreasonable to expect the 
chair to be a dynamic administrator. Rather, chairs may learn how to 
work with other faculty, with outside con.sultants, and with the admin- 
istration to establish a workable plan for their term. The constraints on 
departments are such that it may be unreasonable to a.sk the chair to do 
alone what can be done only through ccjllaborative work with faculty and 
administralioti. 
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Departmental Autonomy as a Source of Conflict* 

- - ^ ' o 

This report tocuscs on the dcpartiiiLMit chair ' with major emphasis on 
selection, orientation, and 'evaluation. Even though the innifence ol the 
chair has been rcduccLi through collectivc'^bargaining (BliRlridgc, Kenu 
erer. and Associates lii^Sl) and the centrah/ation ol* authority, the diair 
remayiSitjie onlv oHVc that attempts to interpret the department to the ' 
administration aild'the administration* to 'the lacuUy. This TunctiDn be- 
comes exceeding Unimportant in an^era oj raprd change. 

' The objective ol this I'eport is to consider some ol the constraints under 
which chairs work that'are beyond their control; to show-how the resulting 
conOict, overload. .and ambiguitv impede elTective pertormance; afid to 
undeistand ways in which thes^' prcxblenis have been partiallv anticipated 
and resolved. ^ 

The repor t concentrates on the role of the chair as the interlace between 
faculty and administration. Because the cominimity college division head 
often is more pari ol the administration than ot the laculty, much ol 
what is written here will not apply to community colleges except for the 
report wn evaluation (Stone 1977). 

This is not ^in exhaustive study ol chairs as it does not include a review 
ol the litciature on departments as organizations nor does il cover, in 
depth, a review ol ways in which organi/.alional and career development 
theories can be uselul to chairs in their wtM'k wilh laculty (Scott 1981, p. 
4). 

Academic Models for Governance ^ 
What is a department? There is little consensus tni the nature ol the de- 
partment as an academic Lin it. Conceptually, an academic department is 
one that gives allegiance to a discipline beyond the institution (Clai'k 
torthconiing. chapter 2; Anderson 1976). Since a single department can 
have mure than one discipline (Faricy and Dressel 1974), a more practical 
delirution ul a department is that it is the basic administr*ati ve unit ol a 
college or university. Although departments claim perpetual owner'ship 
over theii' budget even in bleak times, the key aspect ol the department 
tor this report is its monopoly over teaching, reseaich, and service within 
a par ticular realm ol know ledge. 

Early development. The Irequent cr iticisms ol acadeniic clepartments lor 
imrer-directedness and 1 rag men tat ion ignor*e the historical r*ole ol the de- 
partment in lacilitatirig institutiorral objectiyes (Dr*essel. Johnson, and 
Mar cus 1970; Bene/et 1977; Fian ington 1977), Historical studies indicate 
that the academic dcpar tmeiit in the United States was created to ac.eo'm- 
modate the lr*agrnentation ol coLH'^ework that came With the end ol the 
prrscribed classical curriculum, the development ol new disciplirres, and 
the nei*d to cr*eate a manageable Lrnit lor lacirlty, 
. Research orr the evolution ol departments notes their progressive spe- 

Thc icnii ciiair is used in a generic sense ro cover rhe work ol a def)arUnent 
chairperson or head. 
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ciali/atioii. In the 1770s Harvard had -tutors vtho specialized in a subject 
rnatlcr; by 1825 Harvard had established departments. Head professors 
were assisted by tutors who remained on campus* lor a year or two after 
graduation. Faculty in departments had already gained control over the 
curriculuin (RudgJph 1977, p. 77). By 1872 there were assistant professors 
and senior professors (p. 144). Disciplinary departments accommodated 
the development of new disciplines and the need to create a manageable 
administratiAc unit fyriacuKv with related interests (Veysey 1965, pp. 320- 
21)., Each university insisted on teaching a "full line" of courses. The 
department enhanced institutional prestig:e through the research of its 
professors even if teaching was neglected (p. 144). A pattern of institutional 
and departmental life was established by the 19th century that had within 
it much of the tension, fragmentation, and competition that remain today. 

The chair inheWts these tensions and. except for situations where the 
department is oric ited -tp the institution rather than to the discipline 
(Dfosstd. John un, and Marcus 1970, p. 216). the chair's role is to "improve 
the prestige ol the department." As the protector of faculty, the chair 
accepts an/"a'eadcniic model" lhatyseeks to increase the department's 
a u t o*i u nn V , statu re ir^i 1 1 d re sou ree s . \ 

The disciplinary department is a unt^que and highly respected research- 
generating organizing structure. The conHict, the ambiguity, and the lack 
of "'orcier" in departmental governance appear l.o be a direct consequence 
of a uniqpe historical i5volution that provides autonomy for faculty and 
leads to a more dcmoeractie system of governance and academic work 
than one finds in European or Latin American institutions. The typical 
leader of disciplinary activities in countries with greater central control 

* ol colleges and universities is the "head"— a faculty member appointed 
lor lite. Under this system there is less overt conHict than one finds in U.S. 
.colleges and universities because careers of Juriiqr faculty d< pend on the 
approval of the head, who can delay their promotion on pers6nal grounds.^ 
This rather rigid system of higher education rcHects strong centralized 
control, a weak central administration, and thi;>goyernance of academic 
units by a single senior faculty jnt.*mber. 

The conllict that is found in V:S. departments is consistent with weak 
government control- of university personnel and policy and a relatively 
strong adm'inistratioti to mediate conflict. In thy United States, depart- 
mental policy rellcGts a unique type of peer control of departmental lile. 
The focus is on graduate education and research eminence. This position, 
taken by Burton Clark and assocTates (Clark forthcoming, chapter 2) on 
the basis of years of cro.vs-eultHral research, is that the diiiciplinary ori- 
entations of departments are essential to the development of knowledge; 
these orientations cannot be changed by fiat and are natural manilesta- 

• lions of the organization of academic life. Disciplines Justifiably retain the 
primary , allegiance of faculty (Clark forthcoming; Clark and Youn 1976)» 
Experiments to redue'e the power of departmeftts by retaining funding for 
undergraduate instruction in special theme or residential cQlleges have 
had limited success. The most effective way to counter the power of de- 
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partments is to create new institutions where departments arc not so 
pouertul. But this is hardly likely in an era ol tight budgets (McHenry 
1^77. p. 224). " ^ ■ 

The emphasis on deeentrarized authority at the expense of central 
control is explained in part by the unique characteristics of colleges and 
universities. These include: 

• The integration of teaching, researeh, and service in academic de- 
partments. Each of these functions may attract different types of fac- 
ulty and may require different styles of management (Millett 1968. 
P^87); 

• The diffusion of responsibility for rule making and implementation 
(Corson 1960, p. 10); 

• The lack of clear-cut separation between instructional and faculty 
personnel management (Millet 1968, pp. 151-52), or between the fund- 
ing and staffing of graduate research functions, undergraduate teach- 
ing, and service (Dressel, Johnson, and Marcus 1970, p. 231). Chairs 
must combine academic, coord i native, and management functions 
witht)ut having the mt:ans to reward faculty for excellence in each. 

• The uniqueness oi the univ*_t.*>ily as an institution calls attention to 
the fragility and complexity of authority relationships. The academic model 
assumes that authority is based on function or expertise, rather than on 
formal position. Understanding how to sort out what is functional and 
what is a legit iniate right of management can be difficult indeed. 

The academic model asserts that governing a college or university is 
intrinsically different froni managing an organization outside academe 
and that academic values, including the denigration of management, should 
predominate. The basic assumption is that the temporary loss of efficiency 
caused by faculty election or control of the seJection of administrators 
will be more than balanced by the use of functional rather ihan hierar- 
chical authority to make decisions. 

The Administrative-Management Model 

Institutional administrators, responsible for coordinating the work of fac- 
ulty in academic departments, see the negative features of the academic 
model. Their position is that academic freedom is stretched to license 
individu^il and departmental irresponsibility. Dressel summarizes this po- 
sition in his book on Administrative Leadership (1981). He notes irrespon- 
sibility in j»Uch areas as the scheduling of classes to take into account 
student ;needs (pp. 148-49) ?nd the over-professionalization of degree re- 
quirements for undergraduates Jpp. 159-^61). He sums up the position of 
those who feel that greater control must be exerted over departmental 
decision making when he says that: 

Faculty i}isiste}ice that matters of ciuricidnm, faculty appoimment, pro- 
motion, and the like should he delegated to the department is at the root 
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"of mcm\ of (he problems faced in higher eclHCcu ion ioda\\ It has become 
}iecessary, on every campus, to review critivally recommendations for 
promotions, granting of tenure, aiui new positions to assure some rea- 
soiiable semblance of equity ^ Departments can be unduly rigid or unrea- 
sonably flexible, depending on the circumstances of the units and the 
personalities uivolved {pp. J 51-52), 

This administrative challenge is reinforced by that of a former chair who 
believes that departmental decision making is not truly academic, but 
simpiv a method to support incompetence and negligence (Edwards 1973, 
p. 185). 

Institutional Conflict in Departments 

As academic and administrative-managerial models clash, departmental 
administration is unlikely to show a single and consistent pattern of man- 
agement. Instead it is likely that elements from an academic model will 
lead to a pattern of influence where there are degrees of faculty and ad- 
ministrative dominance rather than all of one type or all of the other 
(Mortimer and McConnell 1978, p. U). There will be differences in dom- 
inant patterns within the same institution and across institutions. Some- 
times faculty authority will inlluence appointments, promotion, tenure, 
merit, and curriculum decisions. At other times these decisions will be 
..shared, primarily controlled or dominated by faculty or administration, 
A complex role for chairs results especially when their source of influ- 
ence with faculty or deans is not formalized. David W. Leslie (1973) sug- 
gests that: 

As long as the faculty member's obligation to the chair is unspecified, the 
chair's authority }nust necessarily be functioiudly based if the chair has 
any authority at all Under these circuinstances the chair's style of op- 
eration will more likely be to gain the consent and approbation of faculty 
members than to rely upon formal position to exercise whatever "rule" 
he wa}its to exercise. Political skills, professiomd prestige and other char- 
acteristics will be the instru}}ients of authority, . . . The situation for any 
given chair, however, is cofnplex. He/she may well possess control over 
certaui organ izatioiud sanctions while at the same time having to rely on 
functional authority within the departmental sphere. Or, authority may 
be based on internal institutional political ties built up over a number of 
years which give access to, if not formal control over, the application of 

sanctions The determination of the chair's status is a matte*- for 

empirical study, , , , No fornud job description ca)i be written for the chair 
as the job simply offers individuals the chance to establish their own 
authority over lome deci,sions on the basis of their .skills (p, 425), 

Conclusion 

The academic department, a unique administrative unit that permits fac- 
ulty to use peer judgments to organize work, has been able in the past to 
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detinc \hc cnlci ia lor iKliiiinisU'iing doparUiKMits. This \uolM excels in 
ihc Digaiii/alioii ui ivsearch. The strength ol its aeadeinie locus lends the 
department to niininii/e the irnportiinee ul rniuuigenient and continuity 
ni order to ina\inii/e the likehhood ol maintaining a pluralistic and dem- 
ocrat ie system ol governance. The dominance ol the academic model is 
challenged b\ a tnodel that empliasi/es the dvsfunctions ol specialization 
and autononu in an era in wiiich coordination between departments has 
become essential. These complicated relationships hctueen academic and 
administrative cultures are rcllected in a complicated role tor the chair. 
This causes chair^ to be uncertain about their status and causes the source 
ol then aut'horitv to be ambiguous. 
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The Chair at Work 



Term of Office 

Much research on chairs conies Ironi a series oi studies called the VIPS 
Sludv completed bv the Otiice ol Institutional Research of the Virginia 
Polvtechnic Institute and State Universitw A questionnaire was sent to 
chairs that contained 74 items concerning theii environment, time spent 
on diities. their goals, and then thoughts concerning role satisfaction. The 
survey was adniimstered in 32 public doctoral-granting universities rang- 
uig in si/c Irom 9.000 to 21.000 students. Usable returns were obtained 
Irorn about 1.200 chairs a respectable 73 percent return. 

At the time ol the studv about oncrhaK ot all chairs had been in ollice 
lor lewer than lour vears (McLaughlin and Montgomery 1976, p, 80), 
Professional depar tments had appointed chair s to serve for an average ol 
t> lo ^ vears. whereas chair-s in disciplinar v departments were selected to 
serve ior an aver age ol 3,4 vear s. Ther e is clear ly a rapid turnover ol chairs, 
especiallv in disciplinary depar-tments. In mathematics departments. 15 
por\ ent ol chair s served less than one year according to a study completed 
bv Bower s { 1980. p, 5b), Uncertainty ol status and ambiguity with regar d 
to authoritv mav rellect the short term ol chairs, 

New^ research on departments provides insight into the deter minants 
ol succession rates lor chair-s, Jellrey Pleller and William L. Moore (1980. 
pp. 387 406) note the aver age lerinr e ol academic chair s on two campuses 
ol a large, prestigious state university system over a 20-vear period. The 
degr ee to which there is consensus within a discipline r egarding goals and 
methods (olten termed the maturity ol the paradigm) was the single best 
predictor of average chair tenure lor both the 1957-76 per'iod under study 
and the 1967-76 per'iod. The larger the department the shortei' the tenure 
ol the chair. Tenure is positively related to the growth in the proportion 
ol regular faculty in the depar tment. Tenure of chairs al,so increases with 
the number of senior faculty in a department,'The niost significant finding 
was that formal succession rules did not significantly influence the tenure 
of the chair when account was ^aken of the maturity of the di,sciplinary 
form (or paradigm). In the fast 10 years of the study, when competition 
became increasingly keen for resources, it was the paradigm rather than 
the structural variables related to the way the chair was elected that 
affected the length of ter m. The factor's that appear to be central in de- 
termining the length of term include: (1) the conditions thit foster ad- 
ministrative difficulty; (2) the conditions that foster administrative turnover 
with less disruption, such, as routini/ation or formalization; and 
(3) conditions of scarcity in the environment of a department ^pp, 402-3), 
Alf^ugh the conditions affecting tenure for chains are not significantly 
determined by the formal term of office, (since chairs may , step down 
earlier if they wish), a .system of rotation appears to encourage innovation, 
at least according to the research of JB Lon Hefferlin (1969).iHefferlin's 
study of 1 10 colleges and universities found that when departments werv 
innovative (e.g.. had established new courses), it was u.sual for them to be 
headed by a new chair. Hefferlin reports that among the 73 most dynamic 
departments a new chair had replaced an old chair in 74 per cent of the 
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cases, compared to [ki cent ol the otlKMs, where chairs had been in 
ottice lor as long as 24 years (p. 1 14). 

What Chairs Do 

In keeping with the academic model ol governance, the administrative 
subrole is least pretenvd. Chairs in comprehensive universities spend about 
21 hours per week in departmental administrafion and leadership activ- 
ities and about 5 hours per week in college- and uriiversitywide activities 
{McLaughlin. Montgomei v. and Malpass 1975, p, 247), Administrative types 
ot duties include intei rial management (maintaining records, administer- 
ing the budget, managing stall emplo\ees) and liaison activities. The most 
unpopular internal management duties include maintaining student rec- 
ords, managing pin sical facilities, and preparing and presenting the budget. 
Linkage tasks are repoi ted as .somewhat more enjoyable but still disliked 
(p. 247). Chairs like the opportunity to work with others outside the de- 
partment, but the\ also report that they would be equally satisfied in such 
associations as lacultv members (p, 247). Chairs do not see their work as 
cenfial to Licultv. Thev do not believe that excellence as chairs brings 
K^cognition Irom taculty. 

Statistical sludit^s ol how chairs spend their time and what enjoyment 
thev get from their subroles show that they preter the academic role 
(McLaughlin. Montgomery, and Malpass 1975), Academic duties, espu- 
ciallv teaching an^l advising students, are most enjoyable. Chairs report 
that they spend about one-half their time teaching, advising, or performing 
research: about 12 hours per week in teaching and advising and 8 hours 
per week in lescarvl and professional development (p,246). 

Leadership roles involve program development and work with people. 
The program development role is one thai a majority of chairs like. They 
sav that their main r eason lor continuing to work as a chair is to facilitate 
program development. Yet chairs note that they could strengthen de- 
partmental offer ings without being the chair. This appears to reduce the 
salience of the positiorv vis-a-vis r*egular faculty. (The importance of pro- 
gram development for chairs will be noted later in Ann Bragg's study 
1 19801 of pr cterr ed roles of chairs). As chairs incri'ase the amount of time 
".pent in program (Ijvelopment. their satisfaction with this facet erf their 
wor k also increases. 

The personnel functions of the chair involve potentially .satisfying and 
frustrating experiences. Chairs spend more time with personnel issues as 
departmental si/e increases; the typeof school or college does not infli^ence 
the amount ol time spent on personnel issues. Chairs make a personal 
choice abi)ut ho\v much time they will spend on personnel i^ssues (Mc- 
Laughlin. Montgomery and Malpass 1975. p. 252). Those who en joy wor'k- 
ing with persormel matters spend more time doing .so. 

Disciplinary Influences on Departmental Administration 

A pi*imar\ achievement of research on departments is a description of 

academic, professional, and personal environments that roughly link the 
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goals ot disparate disciplines, the duties ol chairs, and the personality of 
faculty. The key idea is that the consensus that exists around the goals of 
groups of academic disciplines spills over into consensus or conflict with 
regard to departmental management (Biglan 1973). Three types of de- 
partments emerge from the analysis: (1) those that emphasize theoretical 
vs. applied studies (a primary division); (2) those that emphasi/.e science 
vs. humanistic or social studies (here quantitative ,vs, non-quantitative 
studies is an important distinction); and (3) those that emphitsi/.e livmg 
vs, non-living systems. This classification scheme has been useful in iden- 
tifying diversitv in scholarly output. Faculty in quantitatively oriented 
departments produce more journal articles than those in nonquantita- 
tively oriented departments. Facultv in nonquantitatively oriented de- 
partments produce more books and monographs (Creswell and Roskcns 
1981). 

There are significant diferences, too, in the orientation to research, 
instruction, faculty matters, and coordination among chairs, depending 
on the lelative emphasis of a department on theoretical, experimental, or 
living vs. nonliving subject matter, according to this point of view. These 
dillerences. in turn, aflcct what the chair actually does in various subroles. 
Although the overall finding that chairs prefer not to engage in managerial 
and control functions is consistent with expectations, there are significant 
differences bv clusters of disciplines that attract different types of faculty. 
The reseaich on the duties of chairs suggests some of these (Smart and 
Elton 1976). Faculty development is favored among chairs in departments 
of government and business management. Instructional development is 
favored by chairs in departments such as art, architecture, classics, En- 
glish, and journalism; it is clearlv rejected by chairs in the sciences and 
some engineering departments (chemical and electrical). External coor- 
dination is accepted in busiriess fields but rejected by chairs in science 
(p,49). 

Research on discipline prGyides some guidelines for understanding 
where cooperation or conflict is'hkely between faculty and administration 
in an era in which centralization of administration is encouraged: These 
findings suggest a basis for administering departments to take into ac- 
count the natural diversitv created by departmental forms. Differences in 
disciplines may provide the context for the administrative development 
ol chairs, as well. 

Institutional Influences on the Chair's Work 

Paul L, Dressel, F. CYaig Johnson, and Philip M, Marcus's case studies of 
10 universities show that the discipline did not determine the relative 
influenceof departments (1970, pp, 144-46). Negotiations between chairs 
and deans depended as much on trust as on the objective strengths of 
departments. There is a constant search for resources. But the capacity 
to garner these resources depends, as the authors note "on the existence 
of both departmental self-confidence i\nd confidence reciprocated among 
the department, the dean, and the university . . . there is no simple pre- 
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scripliun tor attaining ttiese" (p. I4S). Chairs work in a constantly chang- 
ing political situation that today requires more and more coalition building 
and teamwork. It a department does not have its own resouive base its 
-ujiacitv to maintain autonomy is likely to. depend a great deal on the. 
political skills ot the chair. 

The Effects of Lnionism 

With unionism there has been an attempt to specify the allegiance of the 
chair either to administration or to taculty. Hobbes'^(l976) review of this 
controversy showed that there has been na single criterion used to deter- 
mine whet-her the chair should represent faculty or management (p, 106), 
At this writing, the criterion for making this determination is unclear. The 
debate has been complicated by the decision of the U,S, Supreme Court 
in the Yeshiva case, which has implications for many private colleges. The 
Court iound that the Yeshiva faculty held the role of managers (Clarke 
yi^l' p,4S0), It the chair continues to attempt to represent faculty and if 
the contract defines the chair as a manager, relationships between faculty 
and the chair may become complicated indeed. 

The commitment of chairs to faculty or administration is reflected in 
the procedures used to .select chairs. These procedures include appoint- 
ment by the dean alone, appointment by the dean after consulting with 
a .selection committee of faculty, or appointment by the department in- 
dependently (Mobley 1971, pp. 323-25). When a state system forces de- 
cisions by confrontation between workers (faculty) and management (central 
administration), as was the ca.se in Minnesota after the state decided that 
collective bargaining was legal for state employees (Ehrle arid Early 1976), 
the power of the chair to mediate conflict between faculty and adminis- 
tration ends. The locus for decision making shifted to those negotiating a 
master agreerrft^nt for the state and negotiating agreements for each cam- 
pus (pp. 152-53). The principal result of collective bargaining has been 
to increase the authority of faculty in the selection of the chair. 

Unionism has increased the authority of faculty ia the selection of 
chairs in four-year colleges (Adier 1978). In about 25 percent of the liberal 
arts colleges polled the chair was selected! sofely by faculty. In about 50 
percent of the cases the chair was .selected jointly (p. 25). A nonrandom 
review of AAUP contracts with regard to the' selection of chairs in liberal 
arts colleges and universities indicated that it has been common for faculty 
to elect a chair with the appointment conditional on approval by the dean 
or president. If the administration decides to override a candidate, the 
department may impose its own chair by a two-thirds vote. 

Although unionism has increa.sed faculty's power to select their chair, 
it has decrea.sed the formal authority of the chair. Union contracts now 
define procedures for recruiting and promoting faculty and for awarding 
tenure (Baldridge*, Kemerer, and A.s.sociates 1981). The chair has had to 
adju.st to a more formalized relationship with the union and administra- 
tion. The chair must develop documentation to support recommendations 
for more fund.s-or for recruiting and promoting faculty or awarding tenure. 
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The net result has been to tornuili/e.the ehah^'s work, put it under more 
eonstraint, and shitt to new administrative styles that require more skill 
in eommunication, coalition building, and lobbying (p, 15) 

The authority of the chair often is partial and isyue-specific. Thus Ross 
(1977) found in a nationwide questionnaire study of decision making (115 
colleges and universities) that although chairs initiate salary increases in 
about two-thirds of the cases, they infrequently are involved in the final 
decision (p. 108). In a less critical area, leaves of absences, they have more 
authority: they make the final decisions in about one-third of the cases 
(p. 109). 

The v:hair is forced to be alert to challenge from within and without^ 
A frustrated faculty mt mber who is denied tenure may sue the chair and 
the institution for redress. To prevent this, the chair needs to follow tenure 
regulations scrupulously, giving negative feedback early il it seems in 
order t6 project the institution and to prevent the faculty member from 
having unrealistic hopes. 

Research literature van provide information for the chair that can be 
used to iusUtv internal policies that promote .salary equity and fair teach- 
ing loads. The Uriversity of Illinois has established a statistical means to 
measure discrepancies in facult> salaries rhat. takes into account average 
salaries, vears at present rank, professional experience, and publications 
(Braskanip, Muffo, andl^angston 1978). A .salary survey of this kind pro- 
vided chairs and deans with salary data that were used to make needed 
salary adjustments, particularly for women (p. 244). "Research may also 
help chairs develop more equitable approaches to assigning teaching loads. 
A study by McLaughliL, Montgomery, and Mahan (1981) showed how 
chairs judged the effort needed to perform various instructional taskg. 
Regression analysis showed that di.sciphnary form, size of cla.ss, mode of 
instruction, and level of cl.iss affected perceptions of an equitable work- 
load. As enrollment increased, effort increased, but at a decreasing rate 
(p. 14). 

The chair also needs ^o bt aware of challenges ta a department s pro- 
gram and to its existence. The chair may need to respond promptly to a 
negative evaluation of the department by an assessment committee or to 
a review of departmental retrenchment strategies and their past outcomes 
(Melchiori 1982). 

Research may be conducted on the teaching effectiveness of a depart- 
ment, in comparison with that of jther departments in the institution, if 
it is possible to control for the knowledge of incoming students. An example 
is a study by Rodney Hartnett and John Centra (1977) of approximately 
40 departments of biology, business, mathematics, and psychology in .small 
institutions emphasizing undergraduate education in the liberal arts. Scores 
on SAT examinations made by incoming students in the department were 
compared when a control was made for freshman student scores in the 
same subject. The results show that departments have distinctive patterns 
of teaching effectiveness, that only one or two departments within an 
institution is highly effective in teaching (p. 498), and that traditional 
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ukIk cs ot teat lung qualitv (studont-iaculty ratio, (acuity interest in teach- 
ing) did not correlate closely with departmental eHcctivencss in teaching. 

The inlluenc'e of the chair appears to vary by Held ol" study. Neumann ^ 
lound that chairs in the social -sciences perceived that they had more 
mtluence over career-related decisions in less selective departments in the 
Sv)cial sciences than did chairs in the physical sciences. However, hiculty 
had the reverse perception (Neuman 1979, p, 289). 

. The ideal role prescription lor the chair includes a wide range of ad- 
ministrative and intellectual skills. A number of authors have presented 
their views on the subject including Heimler (1967), Key (1969), Mc- 
Keachie ( 1 968), and Roach ( 1 976). They advocated that chairs should have: 

• special abilities in planning, leadership, communication and cc or- 
dination, and representing and negotiating 

• the ability to work well with students and alumni 

• facilitating skills and problem-solving skills 

• the abiUty to organize and administer the department and involve 
and ev aluate taculty. 

Iti addition, the chair needs to be able to relate to other units in the 
institution such as student services and the library. Jennerich ( 1980) has 
written a detailed statement about how departments cart select books 
wisely and avoid the tendency to concentrate book orders in areas of 
special interest to a few faculty. As chairs become aware of computerized 
information-retrieval services, they may be able to encourage facullv' and 
students to expand their use of the library (p. 1 1). ' ' 

Recent studies suggest the importance of conflict-management skills 
when chairs are faced with difficult tenure decisions (Scott 1981). Chairs 
need special abilities to work with faculty who are denied tenure to help 
them deal with the shame and anger they are likely to feel (Ragland- 
Sullivan and Barglow 1981). 

Ever since Doyle made the first study of the Status and Function of the 
Cha h i i 953 ) th ere has bee n a con ti n u i n g p ress for ati thori ty" tha t f i ts re- 
sponsibility. Since then a stream of studies has documented the discrep- 
ancy between role expectations of chairs and the expectations ot those 
with whom they work. To better understand the role conflicts facing the 
chait , Herbert Waltzer completed a study for the Council of Deans and 
the Provost at Miami University (Walt/.er 1975) documenting the contlicts 
that arise as the institution strengthens its research focus. He shows how 
ehaiis conhont difficult personnel problems and difficult relations with 
administration involving (fompeting administrative and eoUegial affilia- 
tions while, at the same tinie, attempts to maintain their personal research 
(pp. 14-15). Additional research generally supports the belief that role 
conOict is a troubling and endemic facet of the chair's role. The .single 
N^ception is a study by Falk (1979) at the State University of New^ York 
at Buffalo. Falk found that there was con.sen.sus with regard to the duties 
of the^^i^i* among faculty, chairs, and administration. 
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Role Conflict 

It is not surprising that chairs experience role connict. It is^specially 
common among people who work as managers, perform liaisou or hnkage 
role*^'or are asked to produce new sohitions to problems (Kahn et al, 
1964)! The national interview study conducted by Robert L. Kahn and 
associates found that about one-half of all pe. 6ons interviewed reported 
conflict with their manager (p. 379). Role conflict may result from differing 
expectations among those with whom a person works or from competition 
among personal beliefs as to what should be done, Kahn's study notes 
that the emotional costs for the person who is at the center of role conflict 
include low job satisfaction, low confidence in the organization, and a 
high degree of job-related tension. A frequent response to role conflict is: 

withdrawal or avoidance of those who are seeii as creating the conflict. . . . 
Symptomatic of this is the attempt of the conflicted person to reduce 
communication with his co-workers and to assert (sometimes unrealis- 
tically) that they lack power over him . . . such withdrawal, while a mech- 
anism of defense, is not a iiwchaiusm of\sohitio}U It appears to reduce 
the possibility of subsequent collaborative solui'oiis to role conflict (p. 380). 

On certain issues the department is necessarily in conflict with ad- 
ministration. The department is designed to maximize the unit's resources, 
but there are obvious limits to the resources that can be distributed at 
any one time. 

Conilict between departments and institutional management does not 
necessarily reflect poor management. Instead, it may reflect a dynamic 
research enterprise that gives vitality to scholarship through peer control 
of academic decisions, as was discussed in the first chapter. What is in 
question, however, is the capacity of institutional management lo continue 
without some reduction in the autonomy of departments. Unresolved role 
conflict is likely to perpetuate mistrust and alienation in colleges and 
universities. ^ 

« Role Ambiguity 

Role ambiguity, a type of role conflict, occurs when there is inadequate 
information as to what is expected. The -hair may be uncertain about the 
way in which the dean evaluates worV, about the scope of responsibility, 
and about the expectations of others for the role. In the national study 
conducted by Kahn and associates, 40 percent of all workers reported 
ambiguity at work (p. 380). Ambiguity can be productive to the degree 
that it permits role development that is consistent with new conditions. 
But ambiguity can be nonproductive when chairs need to take aggressive 
and informed action to protecH the interests of departments. 

Socialization as a Source of Role Conflict and Ambiguity 

Socialization is the process of learning whiit the chair is expected to do 
and generating the motivation to do it. Policy making with regard to the 
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chair icquucs eni[)ii ual data on expectations tor the role upon appoint- 
ment, the specificity oi the charge horn the dean/the peiVeived vaiue oi 
prior work experience, technical training and education, and the intluence 
ol giaduate school and other academic experiences on the role models 
chairs bring with thi?ni. It is also important to know how chairs learned 
theii- job and trom whom. Finally, it is important lo know what differences 
exist among chairs in their oi ietitation to the role. 

The discussion that follows siimmari/.es reslnirch on these matters. The 
main source is a study by Ann Bragg (1980) in which 39 chairs at Penti- 
s\lvania State University were interviewed after subniilling their curri;, 
cula vitae. The sample was selected to give proportionate weight lo chairs 
in air'def)artnients. Penn State is a large institution, well^managed by 
nationwide standards, so the findings suggesting inadequate socialization 
ol chairs for their roles do not rellect the experience of ^in institution that 
has been poorly managed. Although the Bragg study refers to a large** single 
institution and may not fit the experience of others, ii j;; the only known 
studv that applies socialization theory to the Experience of chairs. It pro- 
vides a l(jgic lor analysis that is based on the experience of researchers in 
many lields. 

Bragg toiuid that the chai'ge to new chairs was either diffuse or non- 
existent Only two chairs recalled that the search committee or faculty 
gave the in a mandate or charge, although mauy reported that the search 
committee or faculty elicited their opinions (p, 94). 

Of. thos'e chairs polled 36 percent had specific ideas about why they 
had been selected. Twenty-three percent felt they had been selected be- 
cause of their strong professional reputation or experience. Ten percent 
felt they had been selected because they could unify the department by 
either strengthening a weak sub field or by linking related sub fields. About 
half the chairs who yvere former members of the department indicated 
that they were chosen becau.se faculty knew and trdsted them. Forty- three 
percent of those who were brought in from the outside felt they were 
chosen because of their previous professional experience (p. 95). If there 
was a mutual agreement on goals between the chair and the dean, t}ie 
underlying assumptions on how the goals could be reached were not clear. 
The result was conllict and ambiguity. 

Whether or not the dean or faculty provide guidelines for policy, chairs 
have definite idea.s as to why they accepted the position. For example, one 
major motivation was that there was 'no one else who could do the job, 
because there was no one else with whom they would feel comfortable as 
a chair (Bragg 1980, p. 96; Waltzer 1975, p. 8). Also, there may have been 
no appropr*iate alternative candidate. Another motive relates to academic- 
prolessional activism. Chairs .sought challenge to counter boredom or to 
demonstrate strength m faculty or program development. Those coming 
from another institution wanted to move to a new community or to a 
more prestigious institution (Bragg 1980, p. 97). 

Acadi^iic folklore militates against an open espou.sal of an adminis- 
trative role so it is hard to know whether power and visibility is not an 
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implicit goal, too. As Drcsscl comments, scholars are not expected to seek 
or enjov work as a chair (DressGl, Johjison, and Marcus 1970, p. 82). Most 
chairs did not accept the position with the hope of moving into a per- 
manent administrative post (Bragg 1980, p. 96; Waltzer 1975, p. 8). 

The data, taken as a whole, suggest that chairs^ay bring new energies 
and commitment when they take office, especially if they are from another 
institution or if they take the Job because of its challenge. The thrust for 
change that comes from the energies.of new chairs who take the position 
because of its challenge is balanced by pressures for continuity among 
those who take the position unwillingly. 

Who Teaches the Chair? 

Conllicts between academic and administrative conceptions of the proper 
mode for organizing academic life affect what is perceived appropriate in 
the way of orientation and socialization for new chairs. Even though 
professional schools have a specified mission that could clarify the ways 
in which their departments should be organized, chairs in the professional 
schools are particularly interested in assistance. A letter from a new chair 
in a professional school in response to a personal request for information 
to lielp chairs epitomizes these dilemmas: 

Wc have }io [orienUition] program for chairs, formal or informal. I am 
an incoming chair of a department and my only preparation is that of 
observing informally the activities of the outgoing chairr 

Bragg's study provides a sense of the diversity of socialization needs. 
Roughly an equal proportion of chairs (20 percent) asked for help in han- 
dling interpersonal relations; learning how to operate within the univer-. 
sity's political system; and mastering the management functions of 
purchasing, budgeting, hiring, and long-range planning. Almost one-quarter 
felt they needed to learn "everything"~Tprocedures, interpersonal rela- 
tions, the political system, and even how to set up files (p. 98). Although 
chairs are concerned about human as well as technical matters, their 
orientation tends to concentrate on technical rather than personnel issues, 
Almost all chairs received help from the dean and his or her staff. Most 
found the head secretary or administrative assistant helpful. About one- 
half received assistance from other chairs. Only one-quarter said that they 
received help from none of these sources (p. 100). 

What about assistance from the outgoing chair? Queens University in 
Kingston. Ontario, schedules the appointment of the new chair to begin 
during the last summer of the former chair s term. This arrangement is 
designed to enhance collaboration between the incoming and outgoing 
chairs. Theoretically the outgoing chair can provide counsel and infor- 
mation to help the new chair make a smooth transition. Yet if there is a 
difference in policy between the two or a conflict in personality, there 
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s-hould be little or no (.ollaboi ation. Again, Bragg's study provides data 
on these matters. In her sample ol 39 chairs, one-third said that they never 
Lousulted with their predecessor. About one-third said collaboration was 
intiequent, and about one-Iourth reported Irequent collaboration (p, 101), 
U there is consensus between the new and outgoing chair, collaboration 
can be helptuL This consensus may be rare. Where there has been conflict, 
it mav be usekil il the outgoing chair can.be avvay lor a while so that the 
new chan" can initiate new policies. 

The administration-nianagenient model ol departmental governance 
would suggest that a good background lor success as a chair is industrial 
experience. Bragg's data show *hat this is not necessarily true. There is 
no necessary transier ol expeiience between industry and acadenle. How- 
ever, il a new chair has woi ked previously as an academic chair, a project 
director, or as head of a reseaich institute, this experience proves helplul. 

Role Clarincation 

rhe 'ct)rKeptions that chairs developed about thuir proper roles evidently 
were {orm».*d through discussions with laculty (about one-third of chafrs 
saw all menibers of their laculty every day) plus frequent informal fneet- 
ings with (Jther chairs (p. 102). A definition of role emerges that is built 
^ on i eactit)ns lo earlier graduate school experiences, contacts with laculty, 
and contacts with administrators. This definition is largely con.sistent with 
the findings of survey data (Smart and McLaughlin 1974; McLaughlin, 
Montgomery, and Malpass 1975; Smart and Elton 1976). Braigg's study 
showed that chairs in the Penn State study could be divided into four role 
orientations with accompany ing patterns of socialization (p. 143). These 
lour role orientations were characterized by a primary locus on faculty, 
external relatioiis, program, or management. 

The faeiiliy role orienlutioti (16 of the 39 chairs) focused on internal 
relationships: helping laculty with their work, reducing conllict, and im- 
proving laculty morale (p. 1 16). The primary sources of stress were also 
laculty related. These chairs wxtc concerned about maintaining therrown 
scholarly careers, maintaining the effectiveness of laculty, and dealing 
w ith those who were not productive. 

Those with an external orientation (seven chairs) were concerned about 
external giants, the funding of space and equipment contracts, or the 
improvement of graduate training. Their primary sourc^es of stress were 
* the slowing of available research funding plus laculty who were non- 
productive in research (pp. 1 16-17). 

Chairs with a program orientation (seven chairs) often were aware of 
changes in their disciplines and wanted their degree programs or se- 
quences of courses to be up-to-date. Their *iources of stress included: the 
inability to obtain funds lor new programs or lor instructional equipment, 
the unavailability of new laculty posit ion.s, the load presented by non- 
productive laculty, and the time it t(K)k to get a new curriculum proposal 
approved (p. 1 17). 

Chairs with a nianagenient orientation (nine chairs) defined themselves 
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as leaders; facilitators, or coordinators. Their goal , was to manage re- 
sources etTectively. Slrcijs for them'came from: inp^adepartmental conflict, 
nonproductive faculty, and the need \p allocate fewer resources than they 
felt were needed to be effective. They believed that chairs should be in- 
volved in both college and university decision making (p. 1 18). 

These role orientations are described furtlier'in lable 1. 

Dii>tinctive orientations of chairs correlated in a meaningful way with 
their .self-characteri/ations as faculty or adm^inistrators. The 23 of the 39 
chairs with the faculty or external orientation identified themselves as 
faculty, not administrators. The chairs with a management orientation 
characterized themselves as administrators. Tho.se with a program ori- 
entation vacillated among program, faculty, and management, oricnla- 
tions. The consistency or inconsistency of chairs' self-characieri/.ation as 
faculty or administration and their career plans at the time of the interview 
are summarized in Table 2 (p. 143). An analysis of these data shows that 
chairs with a faculty orientation are consistent in self^characterization 
"and career plans. But this is not true for other orientations. Even those 
with a management orientation do not necessarily plan to move into ad- 
ministration when thvMr term ends. There are some cros.s-currents favoring 
iVi administrative orientation among those with the external, program, 
' and management orientations. But clearly those with the faculty orien- 
tation consider working as a chair to be a temporary assignment. 

This type of research suggests the* po.ssibility of identifying chairs with 
different types of motives and reference groups and with different types 
of administrative development needs. 
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Table 1: Responses to Interview Items Used to Assign 
bepartrnent Heads to Role Orientation Categories 

Role Orientation Categories 
? Faculty External Program 

Interview 



Items 



Orientation 

(N-16) 



Orientation 

(N-7) 



Orientation 

• (N = 7) • 



responsibility 



Goals at tirqc 
of 'uppoiiUment. 



Faculty devel- 
opment; 
facilitator: in- 
terperjvOnal re- 
lations 

Improve fac- 
ulty quality; 
reduce conilict; 
improve re- 
search oppor- 
tunities 



Representcr; 
finance 



Increase 
number and 
level of 
grants; 
improve 
coLii'ses; in- 
crease space 
and equip- 
meiVt 



Program de- 
velopment 



increase pro- 
ductivity; de- 
velop model 
programs; 
change pro- 
gram direc- 
tion 



Management 
Orientation 

(N = 9) 



Coordinator; 

leadership; 

facilitator 



Reorganize de- 
partment for 
efficiency and 
productivity; 
improve mo- 
rale; increase 
prestige 



Soutce of .stress 



Faculty person- Finance; lac- 

nel issues: pro'-^ ulty research 

motion, tenure,' productivity. 

productivity, 

own research 

productiv.ity 



Extra-depart- Professional 
mental involve- "associations 
ment ^ 



Professional 
associations, 
and other 
external 
agencies 



Faculty too 
few and pro- 
ductivity, 
startup and 
equipment 
costs 



Resources; 
non-produc- 
tivity; inter- 
personal rela- 
tions 



College and 
-urriYcrsity. 
levels 



Reprinted with permission from Ann Kieffer Bragg, "Relationship Between the 
Role Definition and Socialization of Academic Department Heads." Ed.D. disser-^ 
» tation, Pennsylvania State University, 1980. pp. 1 16-18. Slightly modified. 



Table 2: Self-Cliaracterizations and Career Plans of Ciiairs 







Role brientation 






Faculty 


* " External 


Program 


*' Management 




N = 16 


N-7 


N = 7 . 


. * Nf=9 


Self- 


Faculty 


Faculty 


Vacillate 


Administrator 


cliaracterization * 










of clidirs 










Career pUnia 


Return to 


Consider 


Return to 


No pattern 


. faculty 


administration 


faculty 
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Administrative Developmient, Evaluation, and Reward 



A broadened eoneeption ot what chairs have accomplished can give di- 
rection to developmenlarefrorts byshowing the complexity and difficulties 
in the role, balanced by an understanding of what chairs have achieved 
on their own. One source for such .information is case studies that were 
written by trainers of chairs (Bennett 1982) or chairs themselves (Booth 
1975; Selby 1978). The story of the transformation of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology's Civil Engineering Department in anticipation of a 
drop in enrollment has been completed by Steven Ehrmann (1978), 

It is unusual for chairs to write about their work. When they do, the. 
case studies may provide a sense of the challenge, breadth, and frustration 
of the position of chair (Fisher 1978), The experience of chairs who faced 
complex problems of recruiting and faculty development are summarized 
here. 

The few faculty positions that open up for outside recruiting force 
difficult decisions on departments and chairs. The personal preferences 
of faculty have to be meshed with societal pressures for accountability 
and affirmative action. 

When positions are widely advertised departments are flooded with 
applications. However, they usually receive no additional resources to 
conduct the search. This overload is likely to be especially severe in elite 
departments although there. is little in the literature to clarify policy al- 
ternatives for chairs. A study of The Changing Academic Market by Neil J. 
Smelser, former chair of the Sociology Department at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and his former assistant, Robin Content (1980), il- 
lustrates how a chair can help initiate action by faculty and administration 
that will develop policies adapted to the new labor markets. 

A perplexing issue is how to allocate scarce new faculty positions among 
competing specialties. The Smelser-Content \)ook notes how conflict arose 
between faculty with divergent criteria for making an appointment even 
when deaths and retirements gave the department the opportunity to 
make three appointments in a single year. Among thp practices adopted 

in this recruiting effort were: 

\ 

\ - ■ . 

• Decisions were made to generate the largest possible pool of can- 
- didates for each position and to be in a position to assure all candidates 

a consistent, careful, and thorough consideration of their qualifications 
(p. 87). Tl\(; department agreed to review the written work, letters of 
recommendation, and vitae of all applicants. 

• Separate assessment committees .were established to review the 
qualifications of applicants. Faculty were selected for their expertise 
in relevant areas. To ensure fairness the three members of each per- 
sonnel subcommittee made independent assessments of a candidate's 
written work, career, and vitae. More than one-half of the faculty par- 
ticipated in assessing each candidate's qualifications (pp. 91-93). 

• Ratings were coKiputerized, as was the complete search process. 
* This made it possible for the department to present to search com- 
^ mittees computerized rankings by faculty of the relative standing of 
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candidates w ith regard to. ihci.r academic work, references, and vitae. 
The department also had data on the proportion of candidates who 
came tronY elite and nonelite schools (pp. 96-98). 

Despite these ellorts to carry out the I'ecriiitment in a democratic way 
each of the candidates hired came from the most selective universities. Of 
the 1 1 candidates interviewed, only one came from a second-tier university 
(p. 179). However, the process of organizing the search and arranging for 
an open decision-making process in academic disciplines where there is 
substantial conflict over means and ends may be relevant to recruiting 
decisions in departments in moderately selective institutions also. The 
task requires long-term planning and coordination between administra- 
tion and department, an increased amount of faculty and support staff 
involvement, and technological support. The Smelser and Content study 
provides some giiide lines for change in recruiting policies and indicates 
the need for additional resources to balance the time and energy require- 
ments of an expanded Tecruiting effort. 

This study putS the nirts and bolts of departmental administration 
withijn a broad friime of cyclic changes in the academic labor market. The 
research .suggests the limits of administrative development programs to 
cope with' personnel issues that are beyond the control of a single de- 
partment. Smelser and Content suggest the need to give attention to basic 
change: 

• More* realistic admissions policies on the part of departments to 
anticipate future market demand for Ph.Ds (p. 181) 

• More activity to nurture talent early .so there will be a natural flow 
of talent into gradiiate departments from minority groups (pp. 181- 
83) . 

• More cooperation between graduate departments and their own stu- 
dents who ^eek placement in other institutions to systematize place- 
ment (p. 183). 

Portions of Smelser and Content's book (1980) could form the basis 
for a case study for chairs and administrators iis it raises issues that go 
to the heart of conilict within departments (pp. 123-30) and between de- 
partments and administration (pp. 105-7). The central problem appears 
to be the growing demands for accountability on departments at the same 
time that resources for departments are reduced. This changes the char- 
acter of academic leadership in departments so that: 

leaders tfiiist tnediate between an increased tniniber of constituencies both 
within and outside the acadeniic department, constituencies that press a 
number of conflicting criteria for decision-tnaking. In such a context, 
successf ul leadership calls more for strategies of navigation among con- 
flicting goals than for strategies of maxhnization of a single set of goals 
(p,J72h 
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Another case «tudy by Stuart Selby (1978) on recruiting in a, moderate- 
*ji/.ed department suggests strategFes that nlay be useful to chBirs, A mod- 
erate-sized department can be split unnecessarily if an appointraent is 
made without the approval of all faculty. Differences can be brought into 
the open and the consequencc^s of making an appointment can be openly 
discussed. But a strategy for decision making needs to be planned. The 
chair, may decide to interview all faculty personally to permit them to 
express priviite views that might be diffiqult to expre^ss publicly. The pro- 
Cess of decision mtiklng can be as important as the outcome. It may restrict, 
choice and lead a department. to restrict competition. However, an orderly 
e\nd open discussion in a reasonably strong department preserves the sense 
of colleagueship. When the dapartment is fully included ir^ the decision- 
rrlaking process Selby (1978) believes that recruiting mistakes still may 
bt? made but the department will be better able to live witfi th<^se mistakes, 
\ Frank discussions with the candidate before the appointment cati help 
clarify mutual expectations with regard to student advising, committee 
work, and the faculty member's responsibilities with respect to research 
funding. If a department is recruiting a well respected research worker, 
its Assumptions regarding-teaching load and the expected quality of teach- 
ing yieed to be candidly discussed before the appointment. After an ap- 
poiniment has been agreed to, some chairs write a detailed letter to the 
prospective candidate clearly stating departmental expcctations. This is 
important as both canditlate and prospective employer may mask role 
expectations before the decision to appoint (Hall 1976, p, 37), 

The case histories discussed here illustrate the complexity of the role 
of the chair in different types of departments. They represent a growing 
pool of knowledge on, the operation of departments than can be used to 
help understand what roles chairs have played in the past and what roles 
they can play in the future development of departments, 

Makilhg i(he Position More Attractive 

To at ract capable faculty members to work as chairs and to influence 
curreiU chairs to continue in their role beyond the original term (Mc- 
Laughlin cind Montgomery 1976), several suggestions have been made by 
practitioners and scholars. These are summarf/.ed below: 

1. iVlakc^ sure The position is one of some power and influence a_ad- 
rec^gniti^on (money). ; ^ 

2. R.elat(i effective work as the chair to salary increases. 

3. ndica^e what will be done to reduce overload. Options may include: 

(a) ielecting'two cochairs, thereby permitting each to assume half the 
wo]*k (this\was done at the McGill University Department of Sociology);' 

(b) delegating responsibility so'lhat the role of the,chair bcconies man- 
ageable (TOcker 1981^, pp. 28-47); (c) improving institutional manage- 
memt so that there are fewer requests to chairs for similar information, 

4. Offer thc^ new chair research assistance with or without a reduced 
load. 
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5. Offer the chair a sabbatical when his or her term ends. 

6. Improve the quality ol support s^alf or provide technical assistance 
in the management oF labbratones and/or the preparation of budgets. 
If the budgeting function werii given to a support staff person, this 
would increase the attractiveness of the position. Yet it could reduce 
morale if budgeting were handled outside the department. 

7. Offer educational and training options. 

The Need to Clarify Roles 

The need for better clarification of the relationships between the dean and 
the chair and for more support for chair«s, especially those who have chosen 
to work as a chair for intrinsic personal reasons or to help build a, program, 
is suggested by John Bennett on the basis of an informal survey of ghairs 
(1982). Bentiett, program director of the Departmental Leadership Insti- 
tute of the American Council on Education, suggests: (1) clarifying basic 
roles and procedures; (2), giving chairs information before faculty re^ceive 
it; (3) discussing policy options wjth chairs before they are. announced; 
and (4) respecting the chair's authority by not permitting disgruntled fac- 
ulty i^^embers to go over the head of the chair to talk with the dean (pp. 15- 
16),^/-, X ^ 

Prtj^gfams 

A typology of development or intervention moving from the least obtrusive 
to t^ie most obtrusive, focusing first on the chair and later on the insti- 
.tutio^n.^r^EeixH-i-ajPXg^i^^^^^g the development and change models Uiat 
are nov^' available (Boyer anlJ'Grashtr'l^Sr P-^- ^^<^"feH<>wTrrg"secti 
describes and comments briefly on programs specifically designed for 
college and university department chairs.* 

Modest programs to clarify roles'. Because of time constraints and personal 
preferencev;, some chairs are open to practical reading but not to group 
sessions. A select,ion of re^idings has been compiled by Rehnke (1982). The 
most" complete training document' now available for chairs is a booli on 
Chairing the Academic Pepanmant'— -^Leadership Among Peers by Allan Tucker 
(1981). Tifcker tested the material on at least three cohorts of chairs in 
the Florida State University systems. The book is written in plain language 
with a minimum of administrative terminology. Its 13 chapters present 
a summary of what a chair should know about the chair's role; powers 
and respon.sibilities; types of departments and leadership styles; delega- 
tion and committees; department decision making and bringing about 
change; facuhy development and evaluation; performance counseling and 
dealing with unsatisfactory performance; faculty grievances and unions; 
dealing with conflict and maintaining faculty morale; goal-setting; budg- 
eting; assigning and reporting faculty activities; ^md managing^time, peo- 



'^Other resources and consultants arc available from .such organizations as the 
American Management Associations and the National Training Laboratories. 
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pic, and money. Chapters^arc followed by exercises that permit chairs to 
relate the ideas presented to their department. This book is now used as 
the core of the American Council on Education's Departmental Leadership 
Institute. A dean might give this book to a new chair at appointment and 
agree to discuss controversial points at the chair's request. 

The Tucker 'book can be used by institutions that have very different 
approaches to departmental administration and management. It presents 
management options for departments that some chairs will not accept, 
such as contracting with faculty to achieve particular objectives and then 
evaluating them on the basis of their success in these efforts (Buhl and 
Greenfield 1975). The power of the book comes from its acceptance of 
academic norms in which no person assorts the right to tell a chair what 
to do. The book suggests several options for administration and gover- 
nance. 

Shorter monographs have been used by chairs and deans. The De- 
partment Chair Progr^m,Qf the Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education (WICHE) published short monographs that are available to 
chairs on request. Popular monographs included a "Memo to New De- 
partment Chairmen'! by Wilbert McKcachie, with suggestions on recruit- 
ing, (acuity participation, course a .signments, andestablisliing a committee 
structure lhat does not overburdcii faculty (McKcachie 1968) and a state- 
ment by James Delahanty on "What Faculty Want in a Departmental 
Chair" (Delahanty 1972. p. 221). The most popular monograph was a short 
one by Charles Monson reporting his frustrations when he first became 
the^head ol- a philosophy department and included a brief description of 
what was done at the University of Utah to assist chairs (Monson 1972); 

An institution may ask some of its staff to produce brief research re- 
ports or monographs to help chairs on particular issues. Ronald Boyer 
and Anthony Grasha report on their work with chairs in a 1978 article 
(p. 33). Short publications on such topics as "The Assessment of Faculty 
P(rrftjrmancc'^(Grasha 1972) comb and distill the literature on selected 
topics and techniques.. ^ . 

Even chairs who have been on tlie campus a long time* before their 
appointment may find it difficult to understand how a departnient inter- 
acts with other units. Courtlyn H. Hotchkiss (1967) has writtdn aUandbook 
(now out of print) that gives chairs a table of organization, explainsnhe 
financial constraints on each office, and tells in simple language how the 
chair should go about handling appointments, budgets, and the hiring 
and evaluation of faculty and support staff. The handbook, written by a 
dean to make life easier for chairs, explains to them how administration 
works. 

Peer learning through information exchange* Chairs qan leara about de- 
partmental administration through internal programs (internally devel- 
oped educational programs) or through external programs (off-campus 
learning activities). . ^ 

A.primary goal of development programs is toclarify role expectations 
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among the chair, administratidn, an^ facultj^ so that there is less role 
* conflict and ambiguity. Given the norms of academic life this requires 
discussions of issues among peers — with those who either work or have 
worked as chairs or with those whose professional expertise gives them 
credibility. Another primary goal of development programs is to introduce 
chairs to a network of colleagues they can continue to consult with after 
the program encls. If chairs do not have expertise in a specific area, simply 
knowing who has can help them direct others to this person at the proper 
time. These programs are designed to strengthen chairs in their admin- 
istrative and managerial roles by perm^itting them to discuss their suc- 
' cesses wilh others and by learning thg/t'fhe disagreeal^le and persistent 
problems ihey face are not a reflection of personal failure but are endemic 

to their role. ^ - , 

Since 1968 there haVe been many atienipts-t^jmprove the performance 
of chairs through formal programs. The followingssection suggests sorqe 
of the goals of these programs in terms of substantive^pJCQgramming and 
design. The diversity of colleges and universities and the ulVG(;sity of de- 
partmental types within a single college and university make iMB^ppro- 
priate to. suggest that a particular program, goal, or method shouldsbe 
used without adaptation. 

There have been several approaches to peer learning. In one approach^ 
chairs meet with 'other administrators to jointly assess institutional arid 
departmental priorities and policies. The principles of organizational de- 
velopment are used here to design programs on the assumption that when 
the direction of an institution has been clarified and when conflicts be- 
tween departments and other units are brought into the open, the roles 
,of chairs can be clarified as\vell (Booth 1978a; Zion 1978; Webster 1978; 
North'andMarkovich 1978). 

A simpler program is to bring hew chairs together occasionally \yith 
experienced chairs to, discuss such matters as: (1) the budget: how to ob- 
tain and save money; (2) recruiting and retention: finding and keeping 
good people; (3) the department and its publics: student affairs, public 
relations, and the development of research interests and competencies 
. among faculty; (4) the hard problems: internal dissension, what to do with 
faculty who are no longer productive. This type of program, with com- 
plements for secretaries and administrative assistants, can be successful 
at a minimal cost when the agenda is developed by participants and when 
participants dominate the discussion so that problems of overload, con- 
flict, and ambiguity can be presented and policies to deal with them can 
be considered: The program outlined here was established for new chairs 
by Charles Monson at the University of Utah (Monson 1972). - 




Disciplinary Training and Forums. Since 1963 the Association of De- 
partments of English (ADE),* with a membership of 1,000 departments, 

*Information on activities of the Association of Departments of English wa.s pro- 
vided by telephone by De.xter Fisher, Phylli.s Franklin, and Jaspar Neel. 
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has sponsored sumnicr institute for chaii^s on administrative and educa- 
tional matters. Seminars balance discussions of pragmatic issues of de- 
partmental administration with discussions of new trends that affcct English 
departments. Day-to-day management issues are reviewed in small groups 
led by experienced chairs or by invited guests who have special expertise. 
Salient information from these meetings is available to the ADE jnem- 
bership through a quarterly bulletin, 

ADE has commissioned a study of graduate education in English and 
recently has^proposed^standards for permanent part-time faculty, largely 
as a result of policy reviews conducted^t the summer seminars. Under 
the leadership of Jaspar Neel, a former director, it initiated a series of<, 
workshops for Ph,D,s and graduate students to help them network with 
English Ph.D.s working outside academe to improve their chances of non- 
academic employment (Booth 1979, p, 88), 

Seminars and informal discussions on administrative issues occur in 
other disciplines without the benefit of a permanent professional associ- 
ation. Meetings of chairs have been held in philosophy, psychology, and 
sociology. The Teaching Resources Program of the American Sociological 
A.s.sociation has built a publications and workshop program for chairs to 
complement its program to improve undergraduate education ."^"^ 

Although the Associaliqn of Foreign Languages and the Association of 
Departments of English have been successful in inttfgrating administrative 
with professional issues in a collegial fashion, this approach covers a small 
proportion of chairs. Is it possible to use disciplinary ties to initiate com- 
parable dialogue in other acadOn'iic disciplines? The author is aware of 
only one examplcwhere an academic association and a chair have joined 
hands to clarify the nature of administrative problems and search for 
partial solutions in a context* that considers institutional as well as dis- 
ciplinary interests. For seven years Gregory A, Kimble, chair of the De- 
partment of Psychology of DuTce University^ did this in collaboration with 
the National Council of Graduate Departments of Psychology (1971 , 1974, 
1978). His simple and relatively inexpensive procedure involves mailing 
informal questionnaires to present and past chairs requesting information 
on problems, attempts at solutijons, and comments on the effectiveness of 
these solutions and requesting general comments on the nature of the 
chairs role. The results were assessed, published, and discussed at the 
annual meetings of the Council of Graduate Departments of Psychology, 
Although these reports are now out of print, a smaller edition has been 
published by John Wiley (1979). Kimble's reports ate nationally known 
for their candor and incisiveness (1971, 1974, 1978). As these discussions 
at the annual meetings were held among.chairs from many institutions, 
suggestions were made to reconcile departmental and institutional inter- 
ests. Disciplinary fact-finding is relatively simple and inexpensive and 
may be applicable to other disciplines. 

**lnformation is available from the American Sociological Association, 1722 N 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 ' r . 
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. ExienuilTniiiiiii^. Since the chair works within an institutional context, 
the primary responsibility fop training must fail to institutions. Training 
might be coordinated to strengthen individual and collaborative efforts. 
The regional decentralized qpproach to training was initiated by WICHE 
in the late 1960s by W. John Minter with the assistance of the Dan forth 
Foundat'on. The WICHE program (Booth 1969) evoked reaction from chairs 
and administrators that persists today. Chairs were both pleased and 
repelled by the program. The pleasure came primarily from the oppor- 
tunities to share frustrations and to reali/.c that the obstacles chairs faced 
were not a reflection of personal weakness. The negative response came 
from administrators who perceived a real need for an administrative de- 
velopment program for chairs and volunteered their services to build one 
on their campus. Many had perceived the need for some time but felt 
blocked because there was so little attention given to^administrative de- 
velopment on their campus/ The WICHE program permitted them to ex- 
press their interests by organizing a local pn\<?ram, which was strengthened 
by the participation of outside experts and ' y chairs from other campuses. 
The success of individuals in creating training events was buffered by the 
difficulty of making them appealing to nearby institutions. Proximity did 
not lead to feelings of community. Instead, experience indicated that ad- 
ministrators and chairs viewed themselves as having the same kinds of 
problems as did colleagues in similar types of institutions else^vhere. The 
mixing of different kind.s. of institutions in a region made cdllaborative 
programming more difficult. . 

The, .WICHE program may have caused suspicion among administra- 
tors who felt that an attempt was being made to pressure them to accept 
an industrial model of i^lanagement. When enthusiasm developed for a 
regional program, there was no common learning frame. or network'to 
bind people together. The issues were c-louded. Some pressed for changes 
in the tenure system. There was little consensus as to what the role of the 
chair should'be. Thus it was difficult to envision how an external "train- 
ing" program could be sustained. 

The American Council on Education's Departmental Leadership In- 
stitute is one answer to this dilemma. Teams of chairs from an institution, ' 
occasionally with a dean, are invited to meet with other teams from in- 
stitutions in the same state over ^one-year period. They meet for three 
and a half days in the fall arid three and a half days in the spring'. The 
assumption is that chairs from institutions who are working under the 
same public funding agency will benefit from talking together about the 
"key (acets of their work and discussing budgets within a common external 
budget framework. The program also assumes that chairs will learn more 
from working in a diverse group, with chairs from other disciplines, than 
from working .solely with chairs in their own discipline. The design puts 
into practice principles that have been successful in other settings: peer 
discussions of practical issues, recognition of the different needs of small 
and large departments, and a modest amount of attention given to general 
policy issues that transcend departments. Institutions select participants 
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and pay their travel and living costs. Instructional i?osts are paid by the 
state. The program is designed to raise the morale of chairs, help them to 
see that their frustrations are universal, introduce them to new ideas, and 
initiate them into a network of peers with whom they can work when the 
program ends. This program has been made available to colleges in the 
Missouri and Tennessee state systems; the state colleges of Minnesota, 
Nevada, North Dakota, and South Dakota; and the community colleges 
in Colorado. The program also could be arranged to serve individual in- 
stitutions and consortia. 

The aversion oC academics to management programs, shown so strongly 
in the WICHE Department Chair Program in the late 1960s, lingers oh. 
Chairs and faculty remain suspicious of external attempts to provide ed- 
ucation or training., Tucker reports tremendous hesitancy on the part of 
chairs to participate in the ACE program for chairs. However, once chairs 
attend the first session, they usually return for the second. 

In an era in which resources for faculty are being reduced and when 
program evaluations have led to the termination of a few departments 
(Melchiori 1982), it is understandable that faculty will be fearful of the 
imposition of a standard management system. This anxiety may contrib- 
ute to the difficulty of working with chairs confronted with problems that 
require an application of academic and management styles of governance. 

Programs to deal with basic problems. TZ/e^ Limitations of Trai)iing. An 
occasional workshop with systematic follow-up may have limited value 
even when considered effective by chairs. Shtogren worked with chairs 
for three years on such topics as evaluating faculty performance, managing 
conflict, and setting departmental goals (Shtogren 1978). Although chairs 
told Shtogren that the information gained in workshops was relevant, well 
presented, and us;:al, they seldom put it to work. In subsequent interviews 
and analysis Shtogren found that chairs were insufficiently motivated to 
use the information they had learned, and they objected to outsiders tailing 
them what they should do. If they spent time helping their faculty teacH 
better, they wOuld have less time for teaching, research, or to spend with 
their families. In addition, chairs believed they lacked influence with their 
faculty (p. 190). 

Shtogren .suggested the need for working with chairs in group settings, 
increasing specialized training resources that have "face validity" by act- 
ing more in a collaborative than an instrucnonaT mode, and adapting 
industrial materials to the cultureNjf chairs. Finally, Shtogren called for 
organizational support for chairs. Th^ basic premise is that the chair and' 
faculty need appropriate incentives if t'f^ining is to be productive (p. 193). 

Regional Approaches to Administrative h^'clopmoit. Buhl worked for 
two years with 38 chairs from northern Ohib^niversities, Deans nomi- 
nated teams of chairs to learn how to carry out\needed internal projects 
through inhouseconsultativehelpplus participation in 15 workshops. This 
program put into practice Shtogren's suggestions fof'^ntinuity and work 
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with deans, "ihc program was rcasonivbly successful in getting useful work 
done. Twenty-five percent of the p£{rticipants initiated and completed a 
project that was useful both to the participant and to his or her campus 
(Buhl and Lane 1979, p. 3). The program produced desired results if the 
dean actively supported the idea of administrative training, let the chair 
know that training was important, and maintained frequent contact with 
the chair. Five deans felt that the chair's role had been clarified with the 
development of an appropriate administrative style. Three deans reported 
'improve men ts in departmental communication and/or more effective 
. teamwork between the chair and colleagues outside the department. The 
investment was about $3,000 per chair. The focus of ihe Buhl project was 
on social c^nd human skills rather than on technical skills. A majority of 
the chairs j iked the diversity of the program; a minority preferred working 
with chaiqs from similar institutions (p. 5). 

Regional programs of this type were intended to lead to institutional 
programs, but these were not established. Nor did the WICHE program 
lead to persistent institutional programs. It may be that the most effective 
way to spur administrative development for chairs is to provide a variety 
of externally based programs or incentives for establishing internal pro-" 
grams. Just as faculty cjevelopment programs were initiated in some in- 
stitutions with external funding on a progressively declining basis, 
comparable funding may be required to establish administrative devel- 
opment programs. * . 

Consultants as Initiators of Change in Departments, One approach is to 
provide internal and external assistance to chairs to help departments 
deal wath important issues that may h?vebeen hidden in the past. A chair 
may know that a issue should be addressed, yet be. unable, alone, to get 
a department to face the issut^.' Internal and external programs have been 
created to initiate factually based discussions on issues, initially with the 
help of a consultant. Ronald Boyer and Anthony Grasha (1978) worked as 
internal consultants at the University of Cincinnati to identify hidden 
problems in departments and to learn how a department can deal with 
them. consultants, they agreed to obtain full information on the func- 
tioning of the departments as seen by faculty and students. Faculty had 
to agree to spend time assessing the meaning of the data Boyer and Grasha 
assembled. 

The 'basic idea has been adopted by at least one state system. The 
headquarters of the California State University and College System, under 
the direction of Dorothy P. Miller, associate dean of faculty and staff affairs, 
has provided consultative assistance on request to departments. Their 
policy has been to insist that there be at least one person in the department 
who will legitimate and support the effort. This type of intervention could 
u.se a variety of data-gathering instruments including those by Drcssel, 
Johnson, and Marcus (1970) and Miller and Whitcomb (1978). Institutional 
and external assistance is helpful when there is a crisis that cannot be 
identified or deah with internally. 
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Strengthening Institutional Management 

A chair and department may be in a position to make significant changes 
in the curriculum, for example, without a major change in the institution. 
But on management issues, the key factor may be institutional change. If 
chairs raise their aspirations for change without corresponding changes 
in the institution, frustration may be the result (Nordvall 1979), One res- 
olution to this dilemma is to use development strategics throughout the 
organization. This approach has been recommended by the Higher Edu- 
cation Management Institute (HEMI). It was founded in J976 under a grant 
from the Exxon Education Foundation to design an institutionwide or- 
ganizational development plan for higher education. It has adapted the 
organizational effectiveness niodef of Rensis Likert to higher education. 
The nm^el is comprehcKisivc and includes the assessment of management 
tasks, processes, activities, and skills. It'provides for chairs to work on 
their own to improve communication! and time planning. Success depends 
on commitment of the president to back the program and to require ev- 
ery oae to participate. In the first phase, HEMI consultants work with the 
institution. As the campus gains familiarity with the program, it can direct 
the program on its own. An institution may choose to work with HEMI 
and still organize programs for chairs. 

Designing a Program 

The literature suggests that program decisions should take into account 
the accessibility of chairs and the depth of program intervention in. the 
life of the chair. Some interventions can be made with little conflict (dis- 
tributing books, monographs, or rules). Somewhat more conflict is ex- 
pected as one moves from this mode to options for peer learning through 
information exchange ^either on or off campus or though an academic^ 
discipline. The program that appears to have the greatest payoff with the 
smallest relative investment is a brief orientation program for chaics where 
they meet with experienced chairs to discuss key issues such as personnel 
assessment. . " 

It is possible, of course, for an institution to go beyond these standard 
options by developing an individualized and flexible appmach to the so- 
cialization and education of chairs.'' This could be done through discus- 
sions between the chair and administration or by permitting the chair 
alone, or with colleagues, to work with professionals who have special 
skill in personal and organizational development. These programs will 
take longer than others and the outcomes may be more intangible. They 
may evoke greater pre^isufes for institutional change. At the end of the 
continuum of options is organizational development for the entire insti- 
tution. 

In planning, certain desirable features for the program should be con- 
!>idered. Tlies'e suggestions for admini^rators were made by Robert C. 



*One way to recognizee excellence in administration would be to nominate a chair 
for the American Council on Education's Administrative Fellowship Program. 
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Nordvall in a 1979 AAHE-LRICVHiglicr Education Research Report /Es- 
sential requirements to be considered arc paraphrased bc^ow (p. 33): 

1. Is there a. clear relationship between development activities and 
daily work tasks? V . 

2. Does the program consider the r^eeds of the department, chair, and 
dean? Does it permit a search for the most jc\ppropriate style of ad- 
ministrative behavior without assuming that any one style is nccoii- • 
sarily correct? " 

3. Does it permit chairs to have a sense of o^vnership of the program, 
and does it^provFde incentives to participate in it? Are there also in- 
centives for others to work with chairs when the program ends? 

4/ Does, the prograhi attend to person^-xl and career concerns as well 
as job skills? 

5, Does the program have modest initial expectations? If it does not, 
everyone may be disappointed. 

When chairs have some of these options for development the process of 
evaluation can be meaningful. 

Evaluation of Chairs 

Perceptual distortion If evaluation criteria are ambiguous. Without re- 
alistic priorities and goals, chairs have vague criteria to use in assessing 
their achievements. Under these conditions it is natural for chairs to focus 
on the activity in which they were mos\ successful. This tendency is re- 
ported by Ann Bragg in her study at Pennsylvania State University. When 
asked to make an assessment of personal achievement no chair termed 
his'or her performance to be unacceptable, although '.chairs could ratik 
each other's performance and agree, as to who vyas superior (Bragg 1980, 
p'. 109). This situation appears to be common. There seems to be a natural 
tendency for people to overrate their achievement at work. Even though 
there may be con.sensus externally, an individual may be unaware of the, 
judgmenl of peers. , - 

The Penn.sylvania State study pr6vides Information that is relevant to 
these issues. Chairs report that although they receive an annual evaluation 
of their work it appears to give them little satisfaction in terms of a valid 
and in-depth evaluation. Left on their own, Bragg reports that 70 percent 
of chairs felt that they had improved the instructional programs in their 
departments, especially at the undergraduate level. Chairs saw instruc- 
tional and program developmen^t as an easier task than faculty develop- 
ment. It was considered more difficult to affect the productivity of faculty 
or reduce conflict, restore order, or improve morale. 

I^ole clarincation when chairs are elected or appointed. When contracts 
specily the term of the chair, recall before the term ends can be initiated 
if a .specified number of faculty, often two-thirds, call for the recall. Iw 
unionized institutions it is common for the department to recommend a 
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single candidate with the provision that^i^-^e administration rejects the 
candidate for cause, the faculty will present a new candidate for chair. 
Frequently the term of the chair is limited 6y contract so that a chair may 
serve two three-year terms or two five-year terms. Faculty contracts may 
limit the authority'of administration to review the performance of chairs. 
Collective bargaining may also change the relationship between chair and 
dean so that they cannot work together administratively (Ehrle and Earley 
1976). Thus the following review of evaluation policies needs to be un- 
derstood iri the context of constraints that affect different institutions and 
state systems in diverse ways. . 

Institutions differ, of course, in the method's they use to evaluate chairs. 
There is little written on this subject that is conceptual and that may 
provide guidelines for policy makers. Brief mention will be made of three 
systems of evaluation at this point; additional information appears in 
Appendix I. The following" section concentrates on conceptual differences 
and special features that may be of value to different types^f institutions.* 

Administrative-management model. The dean may be able to make the 
reappointment or reelection o^f the chajr an occasion for having the chair's 
performance reviewed by the chair, administraltion, students, and related 
departments. This may be the time to have chairs dqlme their own criteria 
for a good chair and to rate themselves on these criteria. The key concept 
can be the open confrontation of different interest groups and individuals 
to assess with the chair past performance and to measure the chair^s likely 
performance in terms of the perceived needs of the department. This ap- 
proach, which was developed by EKvood Ehrle (1975{)f while academic vice 
president of Mankato State College, is consistent with the norms of the 
admihistrative mddel that was discussed in the first chapter^ It also builds 
on principles of organizational development. 

A second method to evaluate th& chair at the time of reappointment 
that is^more in keeping with coljegial norms involves the dean meeting 
with all faculty personally in their offices to get individual reactions to 
the chair and the department. A djtitailed report by J. Osborn Fuller (1967) 
of evaluating chairs through in-depth probing of faculty experience ap- 
pears in Appendix I. This strategy has the value of giving the dean a 
perception of how the department openates that is broader than cpuld be 
attained through previous contacts with the departmental chair. 

Institutional options for evaluation. There are several choices available 
to institutions with regard to the evaluation of chairs. Some institutions 
may select a thoughtful and courteous approach, to objective evaluation 
that does not take much time for faculty members to complete but provides 
information jon a variety of dimensions of the chair's role. The evaluation 
may be internally or externally developed. 

The self-made evaluation approach is exemplified by a questionnaire 
that has been used by the College of Arts and Science of the University of 
Missouri, Kansas City (Chair Evaluation Questionnaire 1979). The college 
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asks laculty to cuniplctc a rating lorm commenting on 11 facets of de- 
partmental administration. The evaluation questionnaire is largely ob- 
jeetive although it asks for voluntary addUional comments, including a 
request for. a large-scale review of the d^p^rtmcnt. The questionnaire, in 
its format and cont-ent, acknowlcdgcs^c complexity of the work of the 
chair and is organi/.cd so that facym' are unlikely to answer it 'mechan- 
ically. This is shown by the woj^^ng of the introduction to the question-' 
nairc: 

^Because there are so jiujny facets to the position of Chair, it will be very 
helpful if you will evaluate himlher in temis of the many aspects of the ^ 
job. It may also be i'dstructive for the faculty to realize how much is 
involved in the successful performance of a Chair. Please feel free. to re- 
spond to only those questions which you believe applicable (Chair Eval- 
uation Questionnaire 1979). 

This introtluction to the questionnaire is followed by questions about 
the work of the chair. Faculty use a 10-point scale to report on leadership 
in the discipline, work done or needed to strengthen instruction and orient 
new facultv, the adequacy of communication within .and outside the de- 
partment, and the fairness of the chair. The questions ort fairness include 
whether the chair has been fair with regard to tenure decisions, salary 
increases, teaching load, and class schedules. There arc also summary 
questions about administrative style, ojfice management, and the overall 
performance of the chair (rated on a 5-point scale). The questionnaire ends 
by asking for anonymous written comments. Faculty may request a con^^ 
fere nee with the dea\1 if they wish. ^ / 

An institution may also wish to review three objective systcmjj^to^eval- 
uatc chairs. The first is an administrator evaluation survcyJ^A^ES) devel- 
oped by Dennis D. Hcngstlcr and associates (Hcngstler ct jal. 1981) using 
a questionnaire administered to a^out 200 faculty in six departments in 
a large mid western university. The study compared faculty perceptions 
of the chair's overall effectiveness on a diverse set of charabtcristics: lead- 
ership in the promotion and tenure processes, encduragement, pf profes- 
sional growth of faculty, and facilitation of balance arnong aca'demic 
specializations p. 260). This research may bq particularly useful because 
it permits the administration or the chair to relate the perceived perfor- 
mance of the chair vyith faculty satisfaction regarding the department's 
academic environment, governance and opera ting prqcedures, and sat- 
isfaction with student. quality (pp. 263-64). . / 

A similar but older evaluation system, DECAD (formerly termed DECA), / 
was designed by Donald P. Hoyt. He originally designed a system to eval- J 
uate faculty teaching that permitted the faculty to rank order their in-/ 
structional goals and then note student perception of whether their teaching' 
was effective in achieving these goals. The idea was to involve faculty in 
an evaluation syistem that was developmental as well as judgmental. / 

This same principle was applied to the design of judgmental andde- 
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velopmental evaluation systLMiis for chairs. Hoyt and Spangler( 1979) iden- 
tified 15 activities that cly^iter into three "basic functions that correlated 
with faculty definitions of the overall effectiveness^of the chair: ( 1 ) personnel 
management, (2) departmental planning ajPid development, and (3) building 
the department's reputation (p. 10), The reliability and validity of the 
DECAD questionnaire was established by analyzing the responses of 103 
chairs from four large universities offering doctoral work, 

A telephone poll of DECAD users revealed some strengths and weak- 
nesses of the system. One chair reported that DECAD had,helped him 
interpret a source of conflict in the departmerit. Another said that DECAD 
had been helpful in learnig whether he was' moving the department along 
too fast or too slowly. The system, however, provides much mofe feedback 
than most chairs can interpret on their own. It fakes on movZ meaning if 
there is someone, other than the dean, with whom faculty can talk in . 
confidence. Like any evaluation system, it loses itscharm if used too often. 
Chairs said they would use it only once in two or three years so that faculty 
would not feel overburdened by such assessment. 

Deam u.se DECAD to acquire information on faculty perceptions of the 
performance of chairs. Although they^iave other sources of information, 
a svstem such as DECAD provides evaluative data as well as information 
on what makes a chair effective. It indicates faculty perceptions of the 
extent to which a chair u.ses democratic practices, initiates activities, 
provides leadership, and is personally sensitive. Tjie factors that make a 
chair effective are more likely to be similar to those that make a dean 
effective, particularly in a liberal arts college (Booth, 1978b, pp. 76-79). 

Another evaluation system was developed by Stone (1977). Four com- 
munity collegeJj a^ked division heads in humanities divisions to describe 
their best and worst division head. With this information an evaluation 
instrument was developed showing how well the division head works with 
people (p. 122) and manages (p. 124). It also describes his or her profes- 
sional qualities (p. 129).' This work could be extended to develop compa- 
rable evaluation instruments for chairs in other divisions. The face validity 
of the evaluation instrument should be increased since it has been pro- 
duced using faculty judgments of quality. 

Strengths and weaknesses of evaluation. A principal strength of evaluation 
for chairs is the assurance this provides against the continued service of 
chairs w^ho are incompetent and/or authoritarian. Clearly a department 
suffers if it is poorly administered. With program termination a possibility 
(Melchiori 1982), faculty have a clear interest in dynamic and informed 
leadership. 

The less obvious importance of evaluation is the damage that comes 
to an individual when there is a poor fit between the chair and the de- 
partment. An inability to manage can increase tension for the department 
.and the chair and can make it less likely that the chair can continue with 
schplarship. Corrupt alliances can be made in which a caretaker chair 
serves to balance the tension between two competing elements in a de- 
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paitnieiU. riir> can l)c damaging to the chair, especially il the chair is 
young, is not a lull prolesspr. and lacks the potential lor career elfective- 
ness. Many departments have provisions lor the removal ol the chair il 
two-thuds .ol taculty request it. The dilemma lacing many institutions is 
that pcrlorniance niav be marginal but not suHiciently unbearable so that 
(acuity will press lor the removal ol the chair. 

The basic weakness ol evaluation is that il goes contrary to the culture 
ol prolessionals. hleallv. prolessionals are geared to peer evaluation in 
which private discussions are suHicient to initiate remedial action where 
necessary. The primar\ problem is that the evaluation process produces 
tension especialU il periodic evaluation is not.linked with development 
throughout the vear (Mevei', Kav, and French i965). Even in community 
colleges, where management-by-objectives "Systems ol evaluation have been 
established lor some time, division heads are calling lor more autonomy 
and an evaluation .s\stem that is more prolessional (Thomas 1978). 

Reward 

TheprinuuA ^;ource ol satisfaction lor chaiis must coiiielrom nonmonetary 
rewards sjnce their linancial stipend is usual Iv modest. The decision to 
continue as a chair* tlepends prijiiarily on the balance that exists bet\veen 
the satislacttorrs Ironi w tjr king as a chair and the satislactions from work- 
ing as a lacultv member. (The detailed chain ol causation affecting sal- 
islaction arul commitment is lepor'ted by McLaughlin and Montgomery 
1976. pp.89 98). 

The same data that weir used to identify the duties of chairs wer'e 
aiialv/ed usiiiii path analysis to establish the conditions that lead to sat- 
isfaction among chairs (McLaughlin and Montgomery 1976, p. 93). ThiX'e 
models ai'e ivquirvd to depict the major soui'ces of satisfaction lor* chairs 
in comprehensive state univei'sities (pp. 85-95, 97). The primary model is 
an academic orK\that emphasizes the opportunity to pursue a discipline 
or pr\)lessiorl. Less experienced chair's in large, nondoctorate-granting de- 
pai'tments were the least satisfied in this typology (p. 84). The next most 
powerful model, an achievcuw}!! model', emphasizes ego and social motives 
for achievement. The least satisfied chairs in this rmdel are assistant or 
associate pi*oiessors in lar*ge departments in colleges of arts and science. 
In contrast with other chairs, this group spends much less time on de- 
velopment act ivti ties than on internal control duties, budgeting, and record 
keeping. As they -spend mor'c time on admin is tr'a live duties, satisfaction 
with their woi*k as a chair declines. Chair's who were moderately satisfied 
were placed in a typologv termed autonomy, wher*e the primary sources 
of satisfaction arv planning and faculty development and support. Major 
sources of dissatisfaction in this, typology are budget contrql and record 
keeping (pp. 86- 87). 

In analyzing the meaning ol these findings lor policy, McLaughlin and 
Montgomer-y note that iherv have been many strggestions to pr'ovide more 
support for chair's in the form of administrative assistants to take respoh- 
sibilrtv lor control functions and lor budgeting. If this were done the 
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department would be niuiv cllicicnt, yet ehairs would lose control gvcr 
affairs that they and their faculty now believe to be essential. The emphasis 
on control may come from external prcssui^es for accountability. When 
chairs and departments resist this control, further centralization of au- 
thority is likelv. This chain of reaction is bound to create more, rather 
than less, role conflict (p. 87). 

Previpus discussions m thi ^ section have reviewed options for admin- 
istrative development lor chairs that should make chairs more comfortable 
and administratively more effective. McLaughlin and Montgomery sug- 
gest (pp. Sl-SS) that the response of chairs to the.se offers is likely to be 
lukewarm. The author's experience confirms this ^-ew. The key issue ap- 
pears to be a perceived feeling by chairs that the po.sition js of little 
importance to facully. Chair.s-al.so ieet thiU their work has little value to 
administration. Unless there is a way to recogni/e superior effort and 
success, symbolically or through a salary increa.se or promotion, it seems 
unlikelv that the average chair will make a significant career c^jmmitment . 
to admuustrative work. For those who find the work filled with strain 
trom the start and .show little administrative ability, the greatest reward 
mav bo an opportunity to step down gracefully. On the other hand, those 
wjio show superior promi.se in administration should be recogni/.ed and 
encouraged to deepen their skills." 

Career decisions after the term ends. Early career aspirations continue to 
affect the career interests of chairs when their terms end. Their primary 
concenLi^i loss:oi;A>iiL*iiL^jQi^i:Y or professionaUompetence. Cajiipuses such 
as Queens University in KiiTgs ton, Ontario, take this into account wlien 
the chair is appointed. As part of their compensation, a sabbatical or an 
appropriate opportunity to recoup lost professional productivity is offered 
upon leaving the post. This administrative sabbatical does not foreclose 
academic .sabbaticals that the chair would have earned if he or ^he had 
remained a faculty member. , 

Jen Zorn (1978) has written the only known interview report ot^|iow 
the tran.sition to faculty status affects different types of chairs. Reactions 
continue to be inOuenced by the per.son's initial motivation for accepting 
■ . the office. Zorn's study .suggests several policy considerations: 

• A ceremony thanking the outgoing chair can be-good for the chair 
and the department. , 

• The transition may be made easier by gradually restrictmg the time 
that the chair allots to admini.strative WL>rk with a gradual increase 

in research effort. u u i i 

• A sabbatical or administrative leave is valuable, and the chair should 
leave the campus if possible. The department or institution may be m 
a position to assist with research funding. 



*Ah individualized needs a.s.sessment questionnaiiv with detailed infomiation on 
the training need.s of chairs has been developed by Alan T. Seagren (1978)-. . , 
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• A salary adjusttnunt downwards may be required. However, this 
ad justment should be tapered oil within a lairly short period. 

The iniportanee ot providing additional finaneial incentives and staff 
support lorehairs has been emphasized throughout this section. Emphasis 
on psyehoiogieal and persona.) maj^ters, which are more 3ubtle but never- 
theless important, lias been slight because of the lack of information on 
this area. 

Conclusion 

This section has suggested a variety of developmental strategies for chairs, 
A key question is whether these are to be impleniented unilaterally, taking 
the administrative nuuiagement model as a guide for action, or to be 
introduced with the advice and consent of chairs. Experience suggests that 
lasting effects are*more likely if the experience and concerns of chairs are 
takeji into account. This may me^in moving slower, but it is. likely that 
program activities will be more successful in the end. 

Evaluation is an activity that chairs shun even more than faculty do, 
n an institution has a culture, that asserts academic norms of governance, 
it is likely that evaluation procedures that permit a give and take between 
the dean and chair will be most successful. If the rewards that chairs 
cherish are taken into consideration, as suggested in the previous section, 
programs should be more sLiccessful. The likelihood that chairs will re- 
main productive when they step down should a I. so be enhanced. 
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Conclusions and Policy Implications 



Conclusion's 

The four major findings of this Research Report are the following: 

1. Role conflict may be reduced substantially by improving institu- 
tional management. 

2. Education, training, and administrative development is a central 
need of chairs (and deans) and their key associates — those who direct 
undergraduate and graduate programs. Much can be achieved by listening 
to chairs a iid -responding, where possible, to their legitimate queries. Chairs 
often can teach one another. 

Even if development programs for chairs have only modest success, it 
is likely that they will give chairs a perspective on administration that 
will serve them well when they return to faculty ranks. Having a better 
understanding of the institution as a whole, and the constraints under 
which it works, former chairs have a perspective that allows them to inject 
realism into departmental discussions. 

3. Making the chair's role meaningful requires taking into account 
career orientations and di.sciplines. This may require changes in recruit- 
ment and selection pQlicic^sJo match the chair to the role. The socialization 
of chairs appears to require added 'attention as .well. 

4. New resources may be required to make the role of the chair man- 
ageable. ; 

Study Limitations 

The findings of this Research Report mayor may not apply to an individual 
campus. Even" befoTe TlTcT'p resent era of ,stat5rrrty di^decline, cTiairs rc*- 
sponded conservatively to attempts to impose on them new patterns of 
^leadership or administrative development programs. Thus, policy conclu- 
sions should be reviewed carefully to judge their practicality in terms of 
one's own campus, its traditions, and resources. Much evidence in this 
report conies from comprehensive public state universities where issues 
inay differ from those in private or regionally supported institutions. Also, 
with a few notable exceptions, the* data from studies are cro.ss-.sectional, 
showing a situation was at a particular ti^e. There are no known longi- 
tudinal studies, with the exception of those by Bragg (1980) and Dre.ssel, 
Johnson, and Marcus (1970), that give the reader a view of how depart- 
ments change. No known study permits the reader to anticipate how a 
department's history will affect the chair or how succession after a. dy- 
namic or lethar^gic chair will affect faculty expectations. 

Perhaps the major limitation of this Research Report is the emphasis 
on role conflict without taking into account occasions when chairs and 
faculty and administration work together cooperatively. There is no a.s- 
.sumption that there is perpetual conflict between faculty or administra- 
tion although the evidence suggests that such conllicts are common. 

Policy Implications 

Diverse academic disciplines and specialties that vie for dominance in a 
department are one .source of role conflict for chairs. Another source is 
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the cpmplcxiU ut ihc dopailineiU ilsell. A single adiiiinibtrativcunit is 
responsible tor the management and developmenl ol scholarship, under- 
gracUiale teaching, personnel, and financial and oflice management with- 
oiu irisliliuional auihoritv or separate budgets lo carry on these activities 
(Millet 1968; Dressel, Johnson, and Marcus 1970), As noted in the first 
chapter, faculty give research and scholarship the highest priority and 
view adniiriisiration as sucondary. at least iti the more selective institu- 
tions. This academic model leads lo policies that make the career of the 
chair conditional on faculty acceptance. Although chairs spend IM least 
halt their time in academic administration, they often are selected for 
their academic competence. Thus, there are multiple sources of role strain. 

One continuing source of instability is the discrepancy between the 
added tasks that departments arc a.sked lo perform and the resources 
provided to carry them out. The Smel.ser and Content case history (1980) 
described one example of the overload lhat departments must assume in 
recruiting lacullv .so that applicants receive a fair hearing and affirmative 
'action laws are obeyed. The work of the chair can be simplified If insti- 
tutional management is improved by giving more adequate resources to 
cover new missions. 

It is natural lor chairs lo look to administration or state systems tor 
help on the assuniptrofMlTat xlrc rc^ourees they^AWirL\^^ 
comnieusuraie with their assigned tasks. Better management of Institu- 
tions can reduce the scope of departments' responsibilities to those in 
wliich their faculty excel, such as teaching or research. Stuckmt coun^^^^^ 
loFexampleTTs one area where better integration of academic and student 
services may reduce the chair's overload and also improve the counseling 
for students. Student and academic functions have been integrated at the 
University of Southern California by placing assistant deans for student 
affairs in academic units (Appleton, Moore, and Vinton 1978). 

However, these structural changes are beyond the control of chairs. A 
more realistic short-term focus is to ask how the administration of de- 
partments can be adapted to changing conditions without giving up es- 
sential academic freedoms. 

As.sumptions regarding the proper term for the chair and the utc^lity 
uf education or training need to be reexamined. Dressel (1981, p. 159) 
suggests that the rare person who is an able administrator should be given 
a mandate to continue as long as he or she can. The study by Pfeffer and 
Moore (1980) shows that the formal term of chairs Is not*a useful predictor 
of their actual term. Instead, the discipline of the department influences 
the length of the chair's term. 

The competition for resources, which adversely affects many of the 
humanities and social science disciplines, is likely to affect both the tenure 
of the chair and the temper of a department's life. In the social sciences 
and humanities, where there is keen competition as to what should be 
studied and how and vyhere interdependence among faculty is minimal, 
conflict within departments is to be expected. Yet, these are the very 
departments that are most suspicious of chairs and administrators. More- 
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over, these are the departfncats in which chairs are least likely to draw 
job satisfaction from their work. The paradox, then, is that although most 
chairs seem to need some type of orientation to their work, those in the 
social sciences and the humanities have the greatest need but the least 
interest (Adkinson 1975). The model of policy making and assistance for 
chairs developed by the Association of Departments of English and the 
As.sociation of Foreign Languages may be one that can be adapted to the 
needs of the social .sciences and some of the humanities so that critical 
issues can.be raised and discussed within the disciplines themselves. 

Earlier, this report discussed a variety of approaches to the adminis- 
trative development and evaluation of chairs. The developmental options 
range from brief meetings of experienced and new chairs, to extensive 
"training" for technical and leadership .skills, to developmental work for 
chairs and other administrators. Some chairs may welcoaie:participation 
in off-campus seminars as a way to get the "inside dope" on how admin- 
istration treats similar departments or how the conflict between the social 
' sciences and the humanities and the professions is handled in other in- 
stitutions. Attention to the administrative needs of chairs may not have 
an inmiediate payoff in changed behavior, but it does give chairs a new 
sense that they are recognized as important to the institution and that 
others Kave similar problems. This, in itself, is a significant outcome. 
' The major audience fot\»administrative development will continue to 

be dcpart mtMils \u ^\ i - , w i"i nnM '^-"^ prntV s^i ons where consensus on 

tJ^e goals^ nnd-mcthods-of n( ndemir work provides a setting conducive to_ 

the exercise of leadership by the chair. 

Research on functionally related academic departments begun by Big- 
Ian (1973) and continued by others (Cceswell, Seagren, and Henry 1980) 
may provide some guidelines on howto maintain diversity in the admin- 
istration of departments. Research may also give direction to adminis- 
trative development since it suggests the power of the di.scipline to determine 
the goals, duties, and satisfactions of chairs in similar departments. Ann 
Bragg's typologies of role orientations should also be useful (1980). 

The most significant finding of this study may be that there is a lack 
ol role models for chairs beyond their early experience in graduate school 
or their contacts with faculty or administrators. Unless chairs have a 
personal sense of how their term as chair is connected with their later 
aradeniic or administrative careers, the research evidence suggests that 
these chairs function on a day-to-day basis trying to "stay alive." They do^ 
not know how to retain their professional identities and still do what is"' 
expected of them. 

Controversy continues concerning how deep prpgrams for chairs should 
go. Experience suggests that the chair is limited by the fact that he or she 
usually return.^ to faculty status in the department when his or hec term 
as chair ends. If programs are to get to the root of basic departmental 
• is.sues, they need a commitment by the institution or-a state agency to 
invest in extensive consultative work with the department that will lead 
to the consideration of major changes in departmental governance. 

Department Chair m4\. 
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A Report on the Reappointment Process as a Means 
To Help Chairs and Departments 

The power of a dean to use the reappointment proeess to learn more about 
a department and to protect the department and the chair is illustrated 
by a detailed unpublished. report by J. Osborn Fuller (1967) when he was 
the dean of arts and sciences at Ohio State University. Fuller conducted 
confidential conler.ences with each department member near the end of a 
chair's term to gain an impression of the department and to learn how 
each faculty member viewed the work of the chaif'. He interviewed faculty 
in their office I'ather than in his. Fuller told faculty /t'hat he wanted to 
know the strengths and weaknesses in the administration of the depart- 
ment and how well the faculty member was realizing his or her career 
expectations. After that he said very little but listened. Fuller reports how 
personal interviews with faculty were organized and how they gave him 
new insight into the chair and the department: 

/ learned a lot about the cleparttnent and the individuals in it. Most of 
tny previous background [on the departtnent] had been fiftered through 
the chainnan's eyes. I learned intimately what some of the basic problems 
were (hat the chainnan faced, and I understood the total person much 
better. Just seeing his personality through the variety of personalities in 
the depart nient gave tne insights about him that I. had not had previously. 
This would have wan-anted the effort put into these inter\dews, because 

/ bel i eve one of the vety important roles of a Dean is to learn to undet^stand 

/m'v ^'lifhK )lnni,nuhly Aftct* rnltp.rtitui tintP^ ' on all conferences. I too k 
a day to analyze them and decide what I should say to the chairman. 
Then I called him. We had a sessioit which might last anywhere from 
two hours to two days. Sometiines it was spread over two weeks, as together 
we tried to understand the problems and explore possible solutions. Some 
chainnen were quite upset as a result of the first conference, and it might 
take them several days to make adjustments and he willing to accept the 
^fact that others had anived at conclusions about their actions quite dif- 
ferent from their own. To me this is another of the major contributions 
of this system. It help.s' the chairman continue to grow. When a chainnan 
first lakes the Job he knows he has had considerable support. Over the 
years he had to make a series of decisions. Many have been adverse to 
different mendiers of his department. Because of the fm fortunate human 
characteristics of expressing our complaints j no re freely than our prai.ses, 
the chairnuui, after a few years, doesn't know where he stands for sure. 
This uncertainty is aggravated by the fact that by accepting a "boss" 
relationship to his colleagues, he automatically is no longer one of the 
boys. He knows that many things are not said to him- because of his 
position. He knows that many le.ss than candid things are said to him 
because of his position (pp. 1 i -1 2, slightly paraphrased). 

If the review results in a vote of confidence the chair's morale is lifted 
and 'he or she usually continues. A limited vote of confidence leads to a 
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search for corrective devices. Failure to deal with a problem or lack of 
understanding of a situation is no sign of weakness. Faculty dissatisfaction 
may reflect a mismatch between .the chair and the requirements of the 
position. It need not reflect on the chair as a person. 

If there is a vote of no confidence the problem is different. Fuller states: 

A no confidence vote is never a complete shock to a man. He realizes that 
trouble has been brewing and the thought has crossed his mind several 
times that he really doesn't like the job. He has'thought about the happy 
days when he was just doing teaching and research, Pf course, ifthe.cards 
weren't stacked against him, he could do the job. If the faculty woidd only 
understand; if certain fractious members weren't in the department; if the 
Dean would only back him; if there were just more money; if the institution 
only had a better reputation, and so on. There is no question but that 
some cJiainnen are good leaders under some conditions and not under 
others. There should be no criticism of a failure to fit the needs of a 
department as its leader at any one time (p, 13), 
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Selected Films, Simulations, and Case Studies 
Films 

Trigger Films on College Administration 

Series C-1 (1977), Series C-2 (1980) . . 

16mni sound, color films. A. Line Fisch> project director 
For sale by Association of American Colleges, 1818 R Street NW, Wash- 
ington, DC: 20009;. 

For rent by Office of Instructional Resources, University of Kentucky. 
Lexington. KY 40506 ^ 

Additional films available from David B. Whitcomb, director,. Faculty 
Development Institute,- California State University, Long Beach, CA 95521 

Academic Department Head Game ' . 

A computer-based management game to show how chairs make decisions 
over a five-year period. Authors are Paul E. Torgersen and Robert E. 
Ttiylor. For information write to Paul E. Torgersen, dean. College of En- 
gineering, Virginia. Polytechnic Institate and State University, Black.sburg, 
VA 24061 

Case Studies 

A study on grievance resolution is available from Academic Collective 
Bargaining Inform^ition Service, Box 17230, Dulles International Airport, 
VA 70041 ' 



Several case studies (Bennett°^and Green 1982) recently written for 
artrhent chairs are available from John Bennett", American Council on 
Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, DC 20036 

ScHected Cases in Administration (8-377-190), Intercollegiate Bibliog- 
raphy. k available from Intercollegiate Case Clearing House, Soldiers Field 
Post bffiW, Boston, MA 02163 

SimulationN, 

"Running ari^/\cademic Department" has been produced by David Warren 
Piper, Ron GlaUer, and Allan Schofield of the University Teaching Meth- 
od.s Unit in England. It permits participants to define load and faculty 
mix (proportion ot junior and senior stafO. Write to: UTMU, 55 Gordon 
Square, London WGJ H ONT. 

DECAD^ \ 

Information on the DEO^D approach to evaluation and development for 
chairs can be obtained fr)^m Center for Faculty Evaluation and Develop- 
ment in Higher Educaixon\Box 3000. Manhattan, KS 66502 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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